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Deliverance ’’ some four 
years later, he has held a 
sure place, in the esteem 


G. F. Watts. 
Painted by himself. 


of sound judgments, 
among the greater novelists of the second half of last 
century. His two first novels, and two of his four later, 
“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane ” and “ Catharine 
Furze,”” have been the more popular of his works, 
but in the wide sense of the word he never achieved 
popularity—he certainly never sought it. He had 
a boundless sympathy with the democracy, and a 
sensitive understanding of the hard lives that the 
poor and struggling artisans have to live; there are 
no better pictures of certain aspects of English social, 
industrial and religious life in and about the ‘40's 
—the great days of the Chartist movement— 
than he has given in his quietly but powerfully 
realistic stories. That his fame will increase with 
the passing of years there can be no question. We 
are proud to have numbered “ Mark Rutherford” 
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Photo by Sarony, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Watson. 
among the early contributors to THE BooKMAN, and 


in an early issue hope to pay a more adequate 
tribute to his memory. 


One of the cleverest and most popular of this 
season’s novels is “‘ The Lure of Crooning Water,”’ 
by Mrs. Marion Hill—Mr. John Long, its publisher, 
describes it as “‘the most popular book I have 
recently published.”’ Mrs. 
Hill is a very retiring 
author and shrinks from 
personal publicity. No 
portrait of her is avail- 
able, and so far we have 
failed to learn more of 
her than that she is 
engaged on another book, 
which Mr. John Long has 
already made arrange- 
ments to publish. 


Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing in the autumn 
a new novel by Mr. 
Frederick Watson, the 
son of “ Ian Maclaren.” 
It is a story of Highland 
life, and will be called 
Shallows.” 


Photo by John Trevor, 82, High Street, Hampstead. 
whose new novel, “ The Combined Maze” (Hutchinson), is reviewed on page 30. 


.““ The House of Spies,’’ a new novel by Mr. War- 
wick Deeping, is to be published this month by 
Messrs. Cassell. Mr. Deeping is a Cambridge 
man; he studied at the’ Middlesex Hospital and 
practised as a physician, but abandoned medicine 
for literature on the appearance of his successful 
novel, that fine idyllic romance “ Uther and Igraine.”” 


Mr. William Watson nowadays leads the quietest 
of lives in rural England ; he has, since his marriage 
three and a half years ago, spent a good deal of his 
time in Ireland and America. ‘The Muse in 
Exile,” his new volume of poems, will be published 
this month by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 


“The Arnold Lip,” a new novel by Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, will be published this month by Mr. John 
Murray. 


In the course of a long article on Mr. Wilfrid M. 
Short’s admirably compiled “ Arthur James Balfour 
as Philosopher and Thinker” (Longmans), which 
we reviewed reeently in THE BookMAN, the New 
York Sun pays a high compliment to Mr. Balfour, 
and draws interesting comparisons between him and 
certain American statesmen. After speaking of the 
range of his intellectual interests and the way in 
which he “ sinks the shop of Parliament as soon as 
he leaves its precincts,’’ the Sun remarks that “ to 
find a precedent for this temper, combined with 
this avidity, we shall almost have to go back to 
Burke,” and adds, ‘‘ we should be quite at a loss 
to name any American politician who had so much 


Miss May Sinclair, 
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to say about subjects not political. 
Compare the intellectual output 
of this British politician with that 
of an American politician whose 
position is most nearly analogous 
with his own in point of success 
and acceptability to his Party ; 
with that of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—com- 
pare it with that of Uncle Joe, 
or of Champ Clark. The result of 
such a comparison cannot flatter 
one’s national self-love.”’ And 
men of every shade of political 
opinion in this country will fully 
agree with the Sun that “if the 
tendency of British politics be 
toward banishing Britons of Mr. 
Balfour’s intellectual equipment 
and intellectual detachment from 
public life, that will be a distinct 
loss, whatever gains may com- 
pensate for it.” 


Mr. Henry Frowde, the dis- 
tinguished publisher to the 
University of Oxford, retired at 
the end of last month, after 
thirty-nine years of active work 
as manager of the London 
business of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, who has for 
some years been associated with Mr. Frowde, 
has been appointed to succeed him. 
has well earned the greater leisure he has resolved 


Mr. Humphrey Milford. 


Mr. A. C. Benson, 


whose new book of essays, “ Along the Road,” has 
just been published by Messrs. Nisbet. 


Mrs, Ellen Key, 


whose new book, “The Woman Movement,’ 
Messrs. Putnam are publishing. 


writers. 
Mr. Frowde 


togivehim- “General 
self, but John Re- 
thoughheis gan,’ by 
relinquish- GeorgeA. 

ing the ac- Birming- 
tive super- ham,astory 
vision of founded on 
business that au- Ae 
at Amen _tthor’s de- 
Corner,, he  lightfully 
will, we un- humorous 
derstand, be and very 
still avail- successful 


play of the 
same name. 


able for 
consulta- 
tion, so that - 

happily his Miss Viola 
invaluable Meynell, 


knowledge whose novel 


eray, Tennyson, 


and experience will not be lost to 
the Press. 


Little is known of the placid 
love affair that gave a touch of 
romance to the later widowed 
years of the poet Crabbe. A 
number of letters written by him 
to the lady of his mature affec- 
tions are in existence, and will 
for the first time be printed, and 
the story connected with them 
told, in ‘The Romance of an 
Elderly Poet,” by Mr. A. M. 
Broadley and Mr. Walter Jerrold, 
which Messrs. Stanley Paul and 
Co. are publishing shortly. 


A book that is sure of a warm 
welcome from all Dickensians is 
“ Phiz and the Early Victorians,” 
by one of, Phiz’s sons, which 
Messrs. Nisbet are publishing 
shortly. The book will contain a 
number of hitherto unpublished 
letters from Dickens to the most 
popular of his illustrators, and 
several hitherto unpublished 
drawings illustrating the novelist’s 
work, as well as “‘ Phiz’s ” personal 
reminiscences of Dickens, Thack- 


and other of the great Victorian 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing shortly 


Mr. Henry Frowde. 
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Photo by Lena Connell, St, John’s Wood. 
Miss Annie V. Dutton. 


‘Lot Barrow” (Secker) we review on another page, 
is the third daughter of Wilfrid and Alice Meynell. 
She published, in 1910, “‘ Martha Vine,” and in 1911 
“Cross-in-Hand Farm,” and has 


written intro- 


Pihcto by Chas. B. Willson, Welland, Ontaric. 


Miss Adeline M. TesKey, 


athe well known Canadian writer, whose new book, “Candlelight Days,” has 
5 just been published by Messrs. Cassell, sight, 


ductions to George Eliot’s work,. for the Regent 
Library and the Oxford University Press. The first 
appearance of Miss Meynell’s name in literature 
happened when Francis Thompson published his 
poem ‘‘ The Making of Viola.” 


“ Feigning or Folly” is the title of a new novel 
by Miss Annie V. Dutton that Messrs. Heath, Cran- 
Miss Dutton’s last 
met with consider-- 


ton & Ouseley are publishing. 
book, “‘ Love without Wings,’ 
able success, various critics comparing her work, for 


delicacy of characterization and brilliancy of dialogue, 
to that of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell. 


Photo by Mullins, R) de. Mrs. Lewis Leeds, 


whose clever novel, “ Mr. Massiter,” was recently pull shed 
by Messrs. Lynwood & Co. 


No living writer knows London better than 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten, or is more sensitive to its 
charm. He has written much, both of the London 
of our own day, and of the days that are no more. 
Last year he compiled for Messrs. Jack two large 


volumes of “ London Stories,” and now in “A 
Londoner’s London,’ which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing, he has written a book that deals with 
London as he has known it, and with those of its 
associations that have appealed especially to him- 
self. The Londoner's London, as he remarks in 
his preface, is not the measureless town of the 
guide-books ; it is much smaller: “it is the sum 
of his own tracks in the maze, the town in which, 
by hap, he has most often eaten bis bread, and- 
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Mr. Frank A. Mumby’s new book, “ The Youth 
of Henry VIII.” (Constable), is a companion volume 
to “ The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,” which he 
published last year. Mr. Mumby is one of the 
ablest and most successful writers of popular his- 
tory ; his work is the result of first-hand research, 
and is distinguished by literary qualities to which 


the average popular history makes little or no claim. 
His earlier books include an admirable and curiously 
interesting ‘“‘ Romance of Bookselling”’ from the 
earliest times to the present century; and an 


Photo by E. O Hoppe. Mr. Wilfred Whitten 


‘thought his thoughts.’’ So he gives you chapters 
on ‘‘ The Veils of Yesterday ’’; “‘ The City Man’s 
City”’; “A Walk through Everyman’s London ”’ ; 
““The Street of the Ready Writer ’’—which, of 
course, is Fleet Street—and wherever he takes you 
you may be sure of finding him the very best of 
cicerones. 


Mr. J. E. Patterson on tramp with 
his Labrador dog, “ Bosun.” 


‘“ Anthology of Letters of Literary Men,” containing 
some five hundred letters illustrative of the history 
of English Literature. In his new book, as in “ The 
Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,” Mr. Mumby draws 
largely on contemporary letters, always the best, 


most intimate and most interesting sources of history. 


Mr. J. E. Patterson has recently been on a tramp 
across Wales to Cardiff, and is writing a book on 
this and earlier pilgrimages he has made in Essex, 
Suffolk, Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and _ else- 
where. 


For much valuable assistance with the illustrations 


to our article on G. F. Watts we are greatly indebted 
= he ki 4SS Mrs. M. S. Watts and Messrs. 
bio to t ndness of Mrs. M Watts and Messrs 
cabbage-patch at Finchley. Macmillan. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MR. R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 


IXTEEN years ago I sent to Dr. A. Conan Doyle 
a copy of a little book in which I had used some 
of his Sherlock Holmes matter to illustrate certain points 
in psychology. In acknowledging the volume he told 
me that I took the stories too seriously, and that all he 
aimed at in writing them was to present his readers with 
“‘ plausible yarns.”’ It is possible for the general public, 
and perhaps even for the critic, to take detective stories 
too seriously, but with the writer of such stories it is 
different. He cannot be too serious in his work. How- 
ever low his genre may rank in the public estimation it 
is not for him to take a light view of his work. Nothing 
alienates the public more readily than a suspicion that 
an author is writing with his tongue in his cheek. He 
may have as modest an opinion of his merits as he pleases, 
and he may even admit that he does not regard his kind 
of writing as the highest class of literature ; but in the 
actual doing of his work he must make his readers feel 
that he at any rate thinks it worth while. 

In his preface to one of his detective books, ‘‘ The Red 
Thumb Mark,” Mr. R. Austin Freeman adopts quite the 
attitude of themakerof “plausibleyarns.”’ Itwaswritten, 
he tells us, with “‘ no purpose other than that of affording 
entertainment to such readers as are interested in 
problems of crime and their solutions ; and the story 
itself differs in no respect from others of its class, except- 
ing in that an effort has been made to keep within the 
probabilities of ordinary life, both in the characters and 
in the incidents.’”” Few readers realise how much is 
implied in the apparently simple ideal of a “ plausible 
yarn.” There must be, to begin with, a vast background 
of accurate knowledge, but the knowledge must not be 
obtruded upon the attention of the reader. It is not 
sufficient that a certain incident is possible, or even that 
it actually happened, it must be such as to appear prob- 
able to the reader. Aristotle’s view of the relative merits 
of the possible and the probable is as true to-day as it was 
when the “ Poetics’? was the book of the Year. Mr. 
Freeman obviously realises all this. He gives evidence 
of an unusually well-stored mind, he is master of many 
subjects, has read deeply and travelled widely. His is 
evidently a mind with a bias towards accuracy. To suit 
his purpose he sometimes takes certain liberties with facts, 
but his conscience is tender on the subject. If it is neces- 
sary to assume “a screw-pile lighthouse on the Girdler 
Sand in place of the light vessel,” he is careful to note 
this, elsewhere than in the story itself, “‘to forestall 
criticism and save readers the trouble of writing to point 
out the error.” 

It appears that Mr. Freeman’s critics do not all appreci- 
ate this love of accuracy and this endeavour to secure 
probability. In the preface to his recently published 
“‘ The Mystery of 31 New Inn,” he tells us that one of his 
critics maintained that these things were “‘ of no conse- 
quence so long as the story was amusing.” Mr. Free- 
man’s illustrative defence is not very happy, consisting 


as it does in showing that a particularly complicated! 


method of orientation described in the story was actually: 
used by himself in Ashanti. The critic would probably 
reply that the reader is not at all concerned about the 


actual use of the method, so long as it is intelligible and 
does not carry an obvious contradiction. The whole 
principle of the “ plausible yarn,” is here in question, 
the issue being practically the same as that raised in 
the various current discussions on artistic realism. The 


laws of perspective may show that a particular circular 
window that is open in a picture could never fit into the: 


circular casement to which it belongs. What does it 


matter ? ask critics of a certain school. The blunder 
is an offence to those who know perspective, but to the- 


great majority of spectators it makes no difference. It 


would appear then that the degree of accuracy exacted. 
from an artist, whether graphic or literary, must be- 
determined by the knowledge of the persons to whom the- 


artist appeals. Thus in stories of this class nothing must 


be introduced that is inconsistent with the ordinary” 


experience of the average reader, or that is inconsistent 
with anything that appears in the story itself. Thismay 
be regarded as the minimum of accuracy necessary for 


successful work. On the other hand there cannot be- 


an excess of accuracy, though there may well be an ex- 
cessive display of accuracy. The author must not protest 
too much, but must, by successfully standing the criticism 
based on the reader’s actual experience, win his confi- 
dence and thus let the question of accuracy drop out of 
consciousness altogether. It is here that Mr. Freeman 


is conspicuously successful. The ordinary reader is. 


made to feel that he is in the hands of a man who is an 
authority on the subjects he is dealing with, and has a 
great deal of knowledge in reserve. Even the critical 
reader sees few traces of that shameless use of common- 
place books of reference that marks journeyman work in 
mystery stories. Mr. Freeman draws from his store of 
knowledge, he does not usually hunt up knowledge ad 


hoc. It is true that one can sometimes reconstruct the - 


origin of the plot. For example it is easy to imagine 
Mr. Freeman turning up some of his old biological note- 


books or text-books, and glancing at a diagram of the - 


unique oval-shaped bloodcorpuscle of the camel— 
obviously an infallible guide in a maze of evidence from 
blood stains. But his use of this basal fact is so skilful 
that the mechanical nature of the construction is com- 
pletely hidden. While we follow the story of “‘ The Old 
Lag,” we feel that we are reading of real men and women, 
though a cold-blooded critic might point out that they 
are all set in motion by the memory of a note or a 
drawing in an old college book. 

As to narration, Mr. Freeman has, in three out of 
the four Thorndyke volumes, adopted the first personal 
presentation in that ‘‘ second-fiddle”’ form typified in 
Dr. Watson of the Sherlock Holmes memoirs ; in ‘‘ The 
Eye of Osiris,” indeed, the narrator has to play even third 


-as his readers must necessarily 
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fiddle. The purpose of this intermediary between the 
public and the really great man is no doubt to interpolate 
that amount of obscuration that is necessary to prevent 
the reader getting too soon on the right scent. The 
method necessarily condemns the intermediary to a 
somewhat humiliating grade of stupidity. The Dr. 
Jervis of these volumes is certainly not so dull as 
Dr. Watson, for his creator has had the advantage of 
Sir Conan Doyle’s experience, and makes his secondary 
character much more of an active partner in the detection 
ofcrime. But, after all, Jervis is as inferior to Thorndyke 
as Watson was to Holmes. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Jervis stands out more as an individual 
than does Watson. Indeed, one of the strong points of 
Mr. Freeman is the power 
he has of drawing real char- 
acters; by no means a com- 
mon mark of writers of such 
ingenuity in plot construction. 

Three of the four books in 
which Dr. John Thorndyke 
is the central character are 
written in the orthodox way. 
They are intrinsically of very 
great interest, and, indeed, 
stand out as conspicuously 
above the ordinary story of 
this type. They are the work 
of a master in this somewhat 
difficult craft. The fourth 
volume, however, “‘ The Sing- 
ing Bone,” has all the attrac- 
tions of an experiment in 
literary form. It is apparent 
that Mr. Freeman has been 
worried in his other books, 


be, by the necessity of con- 
tinually keeping back certain 
bits of information that might 
precipitate the dénouement, so 
he put to himself the question 
whether it would not be 
possible to write a detective story in which author 
and reader could play with the cards on the table. 
Accordingly, he set about writing the same story 
twice over—first from the point of view of the 
criminal, and then from the point of view of the detec- 
tive. A by-product of this method is the elimination 
of the first personal form. The volume contains five 
such duplicated stories, and the result cannot be regarded 
as altogether successful. Were it not for Mr. Freeman’s 
extraordinary power of telling a story the volume might 
have been a dismal failure. As it is, the author by a 
tour de force carries the reader right through the book, 
partly from sheer interest in the incidents, and partly 
from the interest in Thorndyke’s methods. The objec- 
tion to this duplicate method; which Mr. Freeman 
claims to have been justified by its success, is that it 
emphasises the purely logical aspects of the different 
cases. It is not so much a series of stories as a set of 
exercises. A teacher might be tempted to use them 
as problems in applied logic. This logical interest is no 
doubt prominent in the other books, notably in the 


Mr. R. Austin Freeman. 


summing up at the symposium at the end of “‘ The Eye 
of Osiris,” but in the short stories it is deliberately 
brought forward as the chief matter. Nothing but the 
author’s remarkable skill in character delineation and 
graphic narrative could save the stories from being 
regarded as technical studies, such as find a suitable 
place in a course on forensic medicine. 

Indeed, the whole position of Mr. Freeman depends 
upon the class of readers to whom he appeals. His 
work is certainly beyond the range of the ordinary 
devourer of ‘‘sleuth” novels. He makes very great de- 
mands on the attention of his readers. To read these 
books intelligently implies a definite exercise in the use 
of Mill’s Canons of Inductive Logic, and the books 
might form a very practical 
means of testing the student’s 
mastery of these canons. A 
very obvious and natural 
criticism of the stories is that 
they are too clever: they ask 
too much of the reader. But, 
unlike some clever writers, 
Mr. Freeman is clever enough 
to carry off his cleverness. 
His exposition is so clear, his 
arrangement of events so 
methodical, that the reader is 
led along with the minimum 
amount of effort consistent 
with a very definite exercise 
of the reason. Stupid and 
lazy readers may be warned 
off, but the ordinary intelli- 
gent reader may rely upon 
having from Mr. Freeman a 
course in mental gymnastics 
conducted under the pleasan- 
test conditions. 

I have carefully avoided 
even suggesting the plot of 
these stories, for in work of 
this kind it is manifestly 
unfair to stale the interest 
by suggesting the development. But it is not giving 
away any secret to say that one marked characteristic 
of Mr. Freeman’s plots is that they justify themselves. 
In most mystery stories there is little difficulty in 
stating the mystery. As a rule, books of this kind 
have quite a piquant beginning. The failure comes 
later, when the mystery has to be unravelled. A 
great deal is usually left to the imagination of the 
reader, and not a little is entirely unexplained. Mr. 
Freeman leaves no such tangled threads. Everything 
is worked out with the greatest clearness and thorough- 
ness. Where occasional obscurity occurs, as in the 
exposition of the principles of detection by finger- 
marks, the blame is thrown upon one of the characters: 
the author in his own person is eminently lucid. 
I have been so much interested in Mr. Freeman’s 
method that I am acting a little against my own in- 
clination when I urge upon him in his future werk to 
subordinate his logical demonstrations to the human 
interest that he has been so successful in maintaining in 
his longer books. Joun ADAMs. 
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The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
April Ist to May Ist, 1913. 


Messrs. George Allen & Co., Ltd. 


CABET, J.—L’Abbé Gustave Morel. Translated by Rev. E. Dredge. 5s. 

ENDENDIJK, PROFESSOR J.—Third Dutch Reader and Writer. “ «Parallel 
Grammar ” Series. 2s. 

GAULTIER, PAUL.—The Meaning of Art. Translated by H. and E. Baldwin. 
With 32 full-page Illustrations. §s. net. 

HARRIS, MISS S. M.—Dust of the World: A Novel. 6s. 

MACKENZIE, COL. R. H.—The Trafalgar Roll. 5s. net. 

WYLLY, COL. H. (Editor)—Sherwood Foresters’ Annual, 1913. Lllustrated. 
Is. net, paper; 2s. net, cloth. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 


sane GRUNDY, MRS. MABEL.—TIwo in a Tent—-and Jane. (Originally 
ublished under the title of ““ A Thames Camp.”’) 1s. net. 
BETHAM- EDWARDS, MISS.—Pearla. 1s. net. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


ADAMS, MRS. HUGH, and BROWNE, EDITH A. (Editors).—The Social Guide 
for 1913. 2s. 6d. net. 

BROWNE, EDITH A.—Panama (Peeps at Many Lands). 1s. 6d. net. 

HALL, REV. CHARLES A.—Pond Life (Peeps at Nature). 1s. 6d. net. 

HERBERT, DR. S.—First Principles of Evolution. 7s. 6d. net. 

HOME, GORDON.—The Great Western Railway. 1s. 6d. net. 

JOHNSON, A. E. (Editor)—Heath Robinson (Brush, Pen and Pencil Series). 


3s. 6d. net. 

JOHNSTONE, R. W., M.D.—Text-Book of Midwifery. ros. 6d. net. 

LIBERTY, SIR A. L.—A Day in Tangier. 7s. 6d. net. 

MACDONELL, LADY.—Reminescences of Diplomatic Life. 7s. 6d. net. 
MALCOLMSON, A. M., M.D.—The Laws of Health for Schools. 1s. 6d. 

NISBET, JOHN.—Glasgow (Artist’s Sketch Book Series). 1s. net. 
SOMMERVILLE, FRANKFORT.—The Spirit of Paris. 7s. 6d. net. 
SYM, WILLIAM GEORGE, M.D.—Diseases and Injuries of the Eye. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prize photograph by Miss E. A. Pearson, illustrating “ The 
Lure of Crooning Water” (John Long). 


See Prize Competition pages, 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 


CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER.—The Alias. = 

DIVER, MAUD.—Sunia, and other Stories. 

DURAND, THE RIGHT HON. SIR MORTIMER, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.1L.E.— 
Life of the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B.,G.C.LE. 16s. net. 

KYNNERSLEY, E. M. SNEYD.—Tom Vron : A Novel. 6s. 

MAIR, VERY REV. WILLIAM, D.D.—The Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, 
the Directory for Publick Worship and the Form of Presbyterial Church 
Government. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


BUSHELL, N. KEITH.—Australia for the Emigrant. 1s. net. 
Cassell’s Complete Shakespeare. 5s. net. 

DEEPING, WARWICK.—House of Spies. 6s. 

DWYER, J. F.—The White Waterfall. 6s. 

EDGE, SPENCER.—Maker of Ware. 6s. 

HOCKING, SILAS K.—A Woman's Love. 3s. 6d. 

NUTTALL and CORKE.—Wild Flowers as They Grow J 5s. net. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.—Red Morn. ts. net. 

TESKEY, A. M.—Candlelight Days. 6s. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


BROWN, VINCENT.—Consider This Man. 6s. 

CULLUM, RIDGWELL.—The Brooding Wild. 2s. net. 

EYRE, A. MONTGOMERY.—A History of St. John’s Wood. 12s. 6d. net. 
GRIBBLE, FRANCIS.—The Tragedy of Isabella I]. 155. net. 

HOWARD, KEBLE.—London Voices. 6s. 

HOWARD, KEBLE.—The Smiths of Surbiton. 2s. net. 

JAMES, WINIFRED.—The Mulberry Tree. 7s. 6d. net. 

PUGH, EDWIN.—Punch and Judy. 6s. 

THOMAS, GILBERT.—The Wayside Altar. 2s. 6d. net. 

THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.—The Open Window. 6s. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


JONES, CECIL DUNCAN.—The Everlasting Search: A Novel. 6s. 
WOOD, T. MARTIN.—George Du Maurier, the Satirist of the Victorians. Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 


GIBBERD, VERNON.—Life’s Little Lessons: Addresses to Children. 1s. 6d. net. 

HOLBORN, REV. ALFRED.—Led by a Child: and other Sermons, 2s. 6d. net. 

JONES, REV. J. PULESTON, M.A.—Until the Day Dawn: The New Testament 
Basis for a Doctrine of inspiration. 3s. 6d. net 

MARK, THISELTON, D.Lit., B.Sc.—For Childhood and Youth: Ideals of the 
Modern Sunday "School.’ 1s. 6d. net. 

McEVOY, REV. CUTHBERT, M.A'—The Great Embassy: Studies in the Growth 
of Christianity. net. 

M'INTYRE, REV. D. M.—Spirit and Power, 2s. 6d. net. 

WARSC “HAUER, REV. |., M.A., D.Phil—The Way of Understanding: Studies 
in the Book of Proverbs. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


ALLCROFT. am Odes Il, and [V. 2s. 6d. 

BARLOW, C. W. iY A., B.Sc.—Mathematical Physics, Vol. 1. Magnetism and 
E:ectricity. 

BARRACLOUGH A., M.A.— Preliminary Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. (With Answers, 
6s. od.). 

FRY, G. C., M.Sc.—Junior Geography of North America. 8d. 

FRY, G. C., M.Sc.—Senior Geography of Asia. 1s. 

FRY, G. C., M.Sc.—Senior Geography of North America. 1s. 

WALKER, T., M.A., and RICHARDS, J. F., M.A.—St. Luke’s Gospel. 1s. 6d. 


Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. 


BABBITT, IRVING.—The Masters of Modern French Criticism. 7s. 6d. net. 
BELLOv, HILAIRE.—The Stone Street. Illustrated by William Hyde, 7s. 6d. 


net. 

CALLAGHAN, STELLA (Author of “ The Little Green Gate ”’)—Vision. 6s. 

CARADOC,”"—A City of the Plain. 6s. 

emer L. COPE.—W. E. Henley. (In Constable’s Series of Modern Bio- 

1es.) Is. net. 

ELLIOTT. NSIMON B.—The Important Timber Trees of the United States; A 
Manual of Practical Forestry. 10s. 6d. net. 

ELLIOTT, SIMON B.—The Laurensons. 6s. 

FOX, JOHN (Author of “ Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” etc.).—The Heart 
of the Hills. 6s. 

HARGRAVE, JNO.—Lonecraft. Fully Illustrated. (A Book for the Boy Scouts). 
Paper, 1s. net; Cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

LOWELL, AMY.—A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass. Poems. About 3s. 6d. net. 

MUMFORD, JAS.G., M.D. (Lecturer on Surgery in Harvard University.)}—A Doctor’s 
Table Talk. 5s. net. 


Prize photcgraph by F. C. Davis, illustrating “ Gutter Babies ” 
(Heinemann) 
See Prize Competition pages. 
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POLLARD, HUGH B. C.—A Busy Time in Mexico. Full Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

PHILLIPS, LADY (Author of “ South African Recollections.”)--A Friendly Ger- 
many: Why Not? as. 6d. net. 

SOULIE, GEORGE.—Strange Stories from the Lodge of Leisures. Translated 
from the Chinese. 4s. 6d. net. 

STEEGMANN, MARY G.—Branca Capella. ros. 6d. net. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.—tThe Icknield Way. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 


‘CROSFIELD, HELEN G.—Margaret Fox of Swarthmoor Hall. 4s. 6d. net. 

JONES, RUFUS M., M.A., LL.D.—A Dynamic Faith. New Edition, 1s. net. 

LOWRY, MARY —The Story of Belfast and its Surroundings. 7s. 6d. net. 

MALBY, REGINALD A., F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S.—With Camera and Riicksack in the 
Oberland and Valais. 7s. 6d. net. 

MOSS, DR. C. F. A.—A Pioneer in Madagascar : Joseph Pearse of the L.M.S. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, Ltd. 


CRAIG, ROBERT, M.A., D.D.—History of Oratory in Parliament. ros. 6d. net. 
DE VEER, w., LL.D.—A Benedict's Escapade. 1s. net. 
DUTTON, "ANNIE V. —Feigning or Folly. 6s. 

FRANKISH, H., M.A., M.B.—Dr. Cunliffe: Investigator. 6s. 
HASLETTE, JOH N.—Shadow of Salvador. 6s. 

HAYES, BENSON. —From an Umbrian City. 2s. net. 

MON KTON, G. F.—Lop-eared Dick. 6s. 

MORRIS, MARY HUSBAND.—The Bastard. 6s. 

NAISH, PERCY L.—Chestnuts, Hot and Cold. 1s. net. 

ROY, D. KINMOUNT.—-Linked Lives. 6s. 

STEWART, BASIL, M.A.—The Lecture Year Book. 4s. 6d. net. 
** THORMANBY.”—The Black Bean. 6s. 

TIGHE, HARRY.—A Watcher of Life. 6s. 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann. 


‘BERESFORD, J. D.—The Goslings. 6s. 

FILON, AUGUSTIN.—Life of the Prince Imperial. 15s. net. 
GOETHE.—Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical Mission. _ 6s. 

LANGER, ANGELA.—Rue and Roses. 6s. 

STOPES, DR. MARIE C.— Japanese Dramas. §s. net. 

VON HUTTEN, BARONESS.—Mrs. Drummond's Vocation. Cheap Edition. 


Is. net. 
"WRIOTHESLEY, WILLIAM.—The Ambassadress. 6s. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


BARR, ROBERT.—A Woman in a Thousand. 6s. 
BARR, ROBERT, and CRANE, STEPHEN.—The O’Ruddy. 6d. 
BRAME, CHARLOTTE.—Helen Raeburn’'s Marriage. 6d. 
COMS¥FOCK, S.—Pioneers. 6s. 
CONNOR, RAL PH.—The Doctor of Crow's Nest. 15. 
FREEMAN, R. AUSTIN.—Singing Bone. 6d. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—Elaine. 4s. 6d. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—In Cupid's Chains. 7d. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—-Love in a Snare. 6d. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—Nance. 7d. 
*"GARVICE, CHARLES.—Queen ‘Kate. 3s. 6d. 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—She. 7d. 

,NESSEY, DAVID.—The Bush Track. ts. 
* DAVID ~The Dishonourable. 1s. 
HENNES DAVID.—The Outlaw. (£400 Prize Novel). 6s. 
HUNGE RFORD, MRS.—Phyllis. 6d. 
HUNGERFORD, MRS.—Undercurrents. 6d. 
LACEY, AMY W.—The Blue Wolf. 6s. 
LANCASTER, G. B.—The Law Bringers. 6s 
LE QUEUX, WILLIAM.—Great Court Sc ok al. 6d. 
LYALL, DAVID. —Ships of My Desire. 6d. 
MUNGER, DELL — The Wind Before the Dawn. 6s. 
ORCZY, BARONESS.—Beau Brocade. ts. 
ORCZY, BARONESS.—By the God's Beloved. ts. 
ORCZY, BARONESS.—I Will Repay. ts. 
*ORCZY, BARONESS.—The Emperor's Candlestick. ts. 
PEMBE RTON, MAX.—Mid the Thick Arrows. 7d. 
“Q.""—Fort Amity. 6d. 
SHELDON, C. M.—A Builder of Ships. 6s. 
SHERMAN, CHARLES.—He Comes Up Smiling. rs. 
SNEDEKER, CAROLINE D.—The Spartan. 6s. 
TARKINGTON, BOOTH.—The Two Vanrevels. ts. 
WEBSTER, JE AN. —Daddy Long Legs. 6s. 
WHITELAW, DAVID.—Little Hour of Peter Wells. 6s. 
WHITE, STEWART EDWARD.—The Riverman. 6d. 
WILLIAMSON, MRS. C. N.—The Barnstormers. 7d. 


Messrs. Holden & Hardingham. 
ADAM, H. L.—Police Work from Within. 6s. 
BARTER, PROFESSOR.—Beautiful Handwriting. Eleventh Edition. 6d. 
er PROFESSOR.—Book-Keeping Without a Master. Eleventh Edition. 


BARTER, PROFESSOR.—How to Speak Correctly. Twelfth Edition. 6d. 

BARTER, PROFESSOR.—The Art of Memory. A Wonderful Memory and How to 
Obtain it. Twenty-first Edition. 6d. 

“ BUCHAN LANDOR.”—The Mystic of Prague. 2s. net. 

BULLEN, FRANK T.—A Bounty Boy. New Edition. 

BYNG, HON. MRS. JULIAN.—Anne. 6s. 

CROKER, MRS. B. M.—Jungle Tales. 7d. net. 

GRAVES CLO (“ Richard Dehan ").—Maids in a Market Garden. 2s. net. 

HISLAM, PERCY L.—The North Sea Peril. 1s. 

HUME, FERGUS.—The Isle of Fantasy. 6d. 

KENYON, EDITH C. (“ The new Allen Raine.”")—The Winning of Gwenora. 6s. 

KENYON, EDITH C. (** The new Allen Raine.”")—The Wooing of Mifanwy. Second 
Edition. 6s. 

LETHBRIDGE, SYBIL CAMPBELL.—Love and My Lady. 6s. 

LETHBRIDGE, SYBIL CAMPBELL.—The Shoreless Sea. Fourth Edition. 6d. 

MACDONALD, JULIA.—While the Music Lasts. 6s. 

MANSFIELD, CHARLOTTE.—Gloria: A South African Girl. 6s. 

MANSFIELD, CHARLOTTE.—Love and a Woman. Third Edition. 

MARRYAT, FLORENCE.—Facing the Footlights. 6d 

McKENZIE, COLONEL.—British Orcaids. With Coloured Plates. 5s. 

McKENZIE, COLONEL.—How to Know the Wild Flowers Without the. “aid of 
Science. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—The Red Rosette. ts. net. 

NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—The Wife. Fourth Edition. 6d. 

PRATT, AMBROSE.—The Real South Africa: South Africa Unveiled. 


net. 
RHODES, KATHLYN.—The Straight Race. 6s. 
RHODES, KATHLYN.—The Wax Image. New Edition. 
RUSSELL, W. CLARK.—The Golden Hope. 6d. 
STANTON, CORALIE, and HOSKEN, HEATH Tears of Desire. 6d. 
STRINDBERG, A. (Translated from).—Advent: A I 
WI1FE OF A MORMON ELDER, THE. 


2s. net. 


ts. net. 


tos. 6d. 
6s. 


ay. 15. net. 
-Escaped from the Mormons. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 
BRADDON, M. E.—Dead Love Has Chains. 7d. 
CRAVEN, PRISCILLA.—Circe’s Daughter. 6s. 


D’'HERMALLE, BARONESS.—My Life in Teheran. 61. net. 


FIELDING-HALL, H.—The World Soul. tos. 6d. net. 
HICKEY, WILLIAM.—Memoirs of William Hickey. 12s. 6d. net. 
LEBLANC, MAURICE.—The Crystal Stopper. 6s. 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM.—The Price of Power. 6s. 

McCARTHY, JUSTIN HUNTLY.—-Calling the Tune. 6s. 

SAVI, E. W.—The Daughter-in-Law. 6s. 

STOCKLEY, CYNTHIA.—The Claw. ts. net. 

WHITBY, BEATRICE.—Mary Fenwick's Daughter. 7d. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


AUTHOR OF “ST. ELMO.""—The Speckled Bird. 7d. 

H. Colonel Stow. 7d. 

BANCROFT, -Thane Brandon. 6s. 

BEN SON, ROBE RT HUGH.—The Coward. ts. net. 

BENSON, ROBERT HUGH.—Some Average Men. 6s. 

BRADDON, M. E.—The Green Curtain. 6d. 

BURGIN, G. B.—Fanvela. 6d. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—For Henri and Navarre. 6d. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—tThe Arrival of Antony. 1s, net. 

CROKER, B. M.—In Old Madras. 6s. 

ELKAN, SOPHIE.—An Exiled King: Gustav Adolph IV. of Sweden. Edited and 
Translated by M. E. Koch. 2 vols. 24s. net. 

HAMILTON, COSMO.—An Accidental Daughter. 6d. 

HARLAND, HENRY.—The Royal End. 6d. 

HICHENS, ROBERT.—A Spirit in Prison. 6d. 

HUDSON, W. H.—Adventures Among the Birds. ros, 6d. net. 

HUTTEN, BARONESS VON.—Kingsmead. 7d. 

HUTTEN, BARONESS VON.—Sharrow. ts. net. 

JEPSON, EDGAR.—The Determined Twins. 6s. 

MALET, LUCAS.—Adrian Savage. ts. net. 

MAXWELL, W. B.—Mrs. Thompson. ts. net. 

MOREAUX, THE ABBE.—A Day in the Moon. Translated by A. Hilliar 


Atteridge. 6s. 
PATTERSON, ANNIE W. Mus. Doc., B.A.—How to Listen to an Orchestra. 
5s. net. 
RE YNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—A Quaker Wooing. 7d. 
ITA.”"—Gretchen. 6d. 
SCHUMACHER, HENRY.—Nelson’s Last Love. 6s. 
TAYLOR, 1. A.—The Tragedy of an Army: La Vendée in 1793. 16s. net. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 
MORTON, LAURENCE.—Sanctuary. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 

BUCHAN, MAUD.—White Witen: A Novel. 6s. 

“ CHEIRO.”—When Were You Born? The Character Told; Tendencies Ex- 
plained the Future Indicated. 2s. 6d. net. 

DEWAR, GEORGE A. B.—Wild Birds Through the Year. Illustrated. ss. net. 

JOHN, EDMUND.—The Flute of Sardonyx: Poems. With an Introduction by 
Stephen Phillips. 3s. 6d. net. 

MONTAGU, VIOLETTE M.—The Abbé Edgeworth and His Friends. Illustrated. 

12s. 6d net. 

RIC KE TT, ARTHUR COMPTON, M.A., LL.D.—William Morris, Poet-Craftsman— 
Social Reformer: A Study in Personality. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

TURQUAN, JOSEPH.—A Great Coquette : Mme. Récamier and Her Salon. Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

WATSON, WILLIAM.—The Muse in Exile : Poems with an Address on “* The Poet’s 
Place in the Scheme of Life."’ 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 
BEACH, BELLE.—Riding and Driving for Women. 16s. net. 
BROOME, H. A.—The Log of a Rolling Stone. 12s. 6d. net. 
EDWARDS, GEORGE WHARTON.—Marken and Its People. ros. 6d. net. 
HAULTAIN, ARNOLD.—The Correspondence of Goldwin Smith. 16s. net. 
RAY, EDWARD.—Inland Golf. 3. net. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd. 

AUTHOR OF “ IMPROPER PRUE.”—The Price of Possession. 1s. net paper. 

BOSANQUET, EDMUND.—A Society Mother. 1s. net paper. 

BROCK, MRS. BLANCHE ADELAIDE.—Fire Fantasies: A Volume of Verse. 
2s. 6d. net. 

CARRIER, ELSIE.—A Soul in Shadow : Novel. 6s. 

CHATTERTON, G. G.—Hoson’s Choice: Novel. 6s. 

FORD, PENELOPE.—A Page in a Man's History: Novel. 6s. 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH.—The Stolen 7d. net cloth. 

GERSTENBERG, ALICE.—Unquenched Fire: Novel. 6s. 

HODGKINS, J. MARRIOTT.—Cyrus: A Fabulous Tragedy in Prologue and Four 
Acts. 2s. 6d. net. 

MATHERS, HELEN.—A Man of To-Day. 7d. net cloth. 

WARREN, ADELE.—Looms of Silence: A Volume of Verse. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


BARRY, REV. CHARLES ALFRED, M.A. (Vicar of Clifford).—The First Principles 
ot the Church: Essays and Notes. 

BERTENSHAW, T. H.—Longmans’ Modern French Course. With 44 Illustra- 
tions of French Life by Dorothy M. Payne. Pupils’ Edition, 1s. 6d. net. 
Teachers’ Edition, 2s. net 

BREWSTER, BERTRAM. -The Philosophy of Faith: an Enquiry. 

GOULD, F. J.—Moral Instruction: its Theory and Practice. 


Photograph by Ernest S. Heron, illustrating “ The Lure of Crooning Water ™ 
(John Long). 


See Prize Competition pages. 
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HERRING-SHAW, NEWSOME, H. F. V.—Modern Sanitary 


ngineering 
and Plumbers’ W rk, Progressive Scale Drawings of Current Practice. Vols. 


I. and II. 

MANN, i. E. F., SIEVERS, N. i; and COX, R. W. T.—The Real Democracy 
(First Essays ot the Rota Club). 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL. —Sermon Notes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


CURTAIN, JEREMIAH.—Myths of the Modocs, 12s. 6d. net. 
MUNN . G.—Major Greville, V.C.: A Tale of the Great Boer War. 6s. 
WEDGE WOOD, JOSIAH C., M. P.—Staffordshire Pottery and its History. Fully 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Lynwood & Co. 


BARLOW, MISS HILARE.—The Mystery of Jeanne Marie. 

BUNGEY, EDGAR NEWTON.—The Fordington Twins: A Novel 6s. 

CLOSE, EVELYNE.—The Harvest. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 

HALES, A. G.—An at oF ag New and Revised Edition, with new Design. 6d. 

; New and Revised Edition, with new Design. 6d. 

HALES, MISS ADA M. Leslie. 6s. 

H OLLAND, CLIVE.—A Madonna of the Poor, and other Stories. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE.—Marcelle of the Latin Quarter. Entirely New a Revised 
Edition, rewritten. 1s net. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. —My Japanese Wife. 420th thousand. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition, rewritten. 1s. net. 

———. ager ge — Spell of Isis. Entirely New and Revised Edition, re- 


HOPKINS, K. THURSTON. gaa Wilde: A Study. 2nd Edition. Revised 

nlarged. 2s. 

LEITH, MRS. DISNEY. * achlan’ 's Widow. (A Sequel to “ A Black Martinmas.’’) 
és. 


we MISS CLARA, and KENNEDY, MISS H. E.,—The Elizabethan 
yagers, and Other Poems. 1s. 6d. net. 
misccr, MAXIMILIAN A.—Arrows of Defiance: Sonnets and Other Poems. 
net. 
PEERESS A.—The Searchlight on the Throne: Reminiscences of an Ex-Ambas- 
sador. Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
a A.—The Shadow on the Purple: Recollections of an Ex-Attaché. 
Edition. ts. net. 
SCOTT, ww NIFRED MAY.—The Serpent: A Tale of the Chiltern Hills. Cheap 
dition. 1s. net. 
STOCK, RALPH.—The Recipe for Rubber: A Fijian Romance. With Illustra- 
tions by Norman Lindsay. Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 


Messrs. Maclehose & Sons. 


STORY, J. L.—Mrs. Story’s Later Reminiscences. 10s. 6d. net. 
STORY, J. L.—The Chronicle of Lavercost, 1272-1346. Translated, with Notes, 
by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. With Introduction by 
e Rev. James Wilson, D.Litt. With Several Illustrations. Fine Paper 
Edition, 42s. net; Ordinary Edition, 21s. net. 


Mr. Andrew Melrose. 


BORDEAUX, HENRI.—The Woollen Dress (La Robe de Laine). Translated 
from the French. 3s. 6d. net. 

FIRTH, ANDREW.—The Toll of the nore. 6s. 

SCHMALZ, F. M.—Monk or Soldier. 

WILE, IRA S., M.S., M.D.—Sex Raion. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


ARMSTRONG, SIR WALTER.—Sir Thomas Lawrence. “Classics of Art.” 21s. net. 
BELLOC, HILAIRE.—Hills and the Sea. 1s. net. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH.—The Mirror of the Sea. New Edition. 5s. 

COX, J. CHARLES, LL. D., F.S.A.—Rambles in Kent. 6s. 

DESMOND, G. G.—The Ring of Nature. §s. net. 

DRY, WAKELING. —Northamptonshire. Little Guides.” New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
GIBBON, ED.—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol. VII. Edited by 
B. Bury. ros. 6d. net. 
HUGHES, C. F.—Early English Water Colour. “ Little Books on Art.” 2s. 6d. net. 
VONS, F. B., D.Litt—Personality. 2s. 6d. net. 
CDONALD, ‘MRS. B. G.—Maternity Nursing. 3s. 6d. net. 
MITFORD, BERTRAM.—Sign of the Spider. 7d. net. 
RAPPOPORT, DR. A. S.—Home Life in —— tos. 6d. net. 
TOWNSHEND, R. B.—Lone Pine. 7d. n 
VICKERS, K. H., M.A. — in the _e Middle Ages. Oman’s History of 
England. tos. 6d. ne 
WHITTEN, WILFRED ( ack o’ London).—A Londoners’ London. 6s. 
WYLLARDE, DOLF.—The Unofficial Honeymoon. 1s. net. 


Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


ANNESLEY, MAUDE.—Sphinx and the Labyrinth. 6s. 
ARMSTRONG, CECIL F.—Century of Actresses. 1os. 6d. net. 
BECKETT, ARTHUR.—Wonderful World. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
BRANDT, JOHANNA.—The Petticoat Commando. 6s. 
CLOUSTON, J. STORER.—His First Offence. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 

EPSON, EDGAR.—Pollyooly. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 

CKELLAR, DOROTHEA.—-Outlaw’s Luck. 

NORTH, WILLIAM.—Dog Lover’s Companion. 2s. 6d. net. 
SUTHERLAND, yey —Hidden Road. 6s. 
VAIZEY, MRS. G. DE HORNE.—An Unknown Lover. 6s. 


Mr. John Murray. 


BROWN, P. HUME.—The Youth of Goethe. 

EDGCUMBE, RICHARD.—Diary of Frances, Lady ee oe 1873. Con- 
tinuation and Conclusion. With Illustrations. 1os. 

ARVIS, W. H. P.—The Great Gold Rush: A Tale of the Klondike’ 6s. 
WRENCE, C. E <*> Arnold Lip. 6s. 

LOVE, COLONEL H. ae 3 Old Madras, 1640-1800. In 3 Vols., and an 
‘Index. 36s. net. Not sold separately. 

MANATT, J. IRVING, Ph.D., LL.D.—A2gean Days, and other Sojourns and Studies 
in the {sles of Greece. 

McCORMACK, FREDERICK. “Shanon Flowery Republic. With Illustrations. 

B. PAUL.—Open Sesame. 6s. 

ROSS, E : M.R.C\S., L.R.C. P— The Reduction of Domestic Flies. With Illus- 


trations. 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


CORNISH, C. J.—Wild England of To-day. 1s. net. 

HARLAND, H.—My Friend Prospero. 7d. net. 

M’LEOD, NOR .—The Old Lieutenant and His Son. 6d. net. 
MORRISON, A.—A Child of the Jago. 7d. net. 


Mr. David Nutt. 


BLEASE, L.—The Emancipation of Englishwomen. 4s. 6d. net. 

GREGORY, P.—Old World Ballads. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE REV. TYRRELL.—La Rochelle. 

— ‘Plantations and Fields. Probable price, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; paper, 1s. 


HENNESSY, M.—The Coming Phase in Religion. Probable price, 5s. net. 
HOOPER, W.—The Englishwoman’s Legal Guide. Probable price, 3s. 6d. net. 
TROTT, R.—A Boy’s Will. 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 
ANDOM, R.—Neighbours of Mine. 2s. net. 
EVERETT-GREEN, E.—A Will in a Well. 6d. 
FLOWERDEW, HERBERT.—The Second Elopement. 
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GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS, R.A.* 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


™ HERE is no heroic poem in the world,” said 

Carlyle—whom Watts painted thrice and knew so 
well—“ but is at bottom a biography, the life of a man.” 
I know of no biography, written in our day, which comes 
nearer to being an heroic poem than this biography 
of G. F. Watts, R.A., composed by Mrs. Watts. As a 
rule, we resent biographies by the wives of the departed. 
They commonly give us no more than half the man— 
usually, though not always, the better half—through 
either bias or ignorance. But there are noteworthy 
exceptions. Mrs. Watts is endowed with a_highly- 
cultivated mind, an intellect of no common order, con- 
trolled by judgment, tact and taste, and capable of rising 
to a spirituality that placed her in communion with that 
of her husband, and enabled her to appreciate to the 
full the rather ethereal and rarified atmosphere in which 
moved Watts and the great figures of the world with 
whom he commingled. And withal there is a tender- 
ness and womanly sympathy pervading her pages that 
touch an exquisite note—a note vibrating in curious 
harmony with what there was (and that was a good 
deal) of the womanly in Watts’s nature. 

I may say at 
once that for 
twenty years and 
more I was hon- 
oured with the 
friendship of the 
artist; by word 
and by corres- 
pondence he fre- 
quently enlarged 
to me on his views 
of Life and Art, 
and many a time 
unconsciously re- 
vealed to me the 


5 


of his opinions and 
his acts, but of 
hisinner character. 
I was, therefore, 
ready to proceed 
on the under- 
standing that I 
should write a 
biography. But 
I recognized that 
none so well as 
Mrs. Watts could 


* George Frederic 
Watts,” Vols. I and 
II., Annals of 
an Artist’s Life.”” B 
M. S. Watts. Vol. 
III., His Writings.” 
31s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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(Tate Gallery.) 


draw for the world the spiritual side of him who was « 
thinker even more, perhaps, than he was a painter, and 
depict the heart and mind and soul that inspired his Art. 
Her decision has been triumphantly justified, for she has 
given us such a portrait of him as he would have wished 
to be painted ; and as I look upon it I recognize in it 
the man whose gentle yet forceful personality impressed 
itself on all who came into intelligent contact with him- 
self or with his Art ; who hated publicity and yet could 
not avoid challenging it ; and whose dominating prin- 
ciples of patriotism, love, and progress, made painful 
assault on his native modesty. A Crusader with a 
sensitively retiring disposition has not an easy life. 

Mrs. Watts, herself an artist, has the literary gift. 
So, too, had Watts, though he would often deplore that 
he was inarticulate. It was not that; it was merely 
that from want of practice, and still more from a high 
sense of literary nicety and exigency, he was not as 
fluent as he would have liked to be. On one occasion 
he wrote to me suggesting that I should’persuade artists 
to write at length on their own Art, and not leave the 
duty wholly to the critics. “‘ When Mr. Knowles,” he 
said, “urged me 
formerly to give 
him something for 
the Nineteenth, | 
replied: ‘ You can 
get anything I 
would say much 
better put by any 
number of men’ ; 
to which he 
answered: ‘I want 
in my magazine to 
have men speak- 
ing who know 
practically what 
they are talking 
about, no matter 
what the literary 
style may be.’ And 
he was quite 
right.” It remind- 
ed me of what 
Millais told me, 
that when, in 
answer to Thack- 
eray’s invitation 
for a contribution 
to the Cornhill he 
replied that he 
couldn’t even write 
English, the great 
Titmarsh drily 
retorted: “I’ve 
half-a-dozen damn 


G. F. Watts (1862-64). 
(Painted by himselt.) 
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fools in my office who can 
write English!’ Whether 
in his aphorisms on Art, his 
views on artistic methods 
and procedure, his essay on 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, in 
his articles on the Art of 
to-day (which, at my entreaty, 
he wrote for the Magazine of 
Art), and contributions to one 
or two other publications—all 
here republished in the third 
volume —we have proof in 


allied to clearness of vision, 
and trenchant, yet subtle, 
expression. This is a side of 
his talent of special interest, 
I imagine, to the readers of 
THE BooKMAN. It has, too, 
the psychological interest that 
Watts declined to dissociate 
Painting from Literature; with 
Michael Angelo and Alfred 
Stevens he would say: “I 
know only ONE Art.” 

I could not but dissent from 


T. M. Rooke, R.W.S, ,pinx. 


The Studio at Little Holland 
House, Melbury Road. 


From ‘‘ The Life of G. F. Watts,” by Mrs. M. S. Watts (Macmillan), 


his assumption of literary 

inability when he wrote: “ My only wish is to be of 
use, not to be a scribbler for the pleasure of seeing 
myself in print. I think I have something to say, but 
know very well that I lack the gift to say it with any 


effect or credit. Therefore you may always use or 


reject anything I write without risk of my feeling vexed.” 
Now Mrs. Watts, of set purpose, stops short after 


giving her picture of the man, complete as far as it goes, 
perfect and fascinating. She intentionally, and with 
innate good taste, refrains from criticising him as an 
artist: that she leaves to others—and others’ criticisms 
she practically passes over in silence. But she tells 
us of his life and adventure, of his struggles and efforts, 
of his health that so hampered his efforts, of his career, 
his friends, of his 
prodigious social 


Frederick L. Griggs, del. 


From “The Life ot G. F. Watts,” by Mrs. M. S. Watts (Macmillan). 


success and of the 
great who admired 
and adulated and 
petted him, and of 
the small whom he 
helped, encouraged, 
and stimulated. She 
puts down his 
opinions, elaborates 
them, embroiders 
them with anecdote, 
and makes us sigh 
that the ideal and 
intellectual world 
that he inhabited, 
in a sense created 
for himself, is denied 
to the likes of us 
who must be 
content to grope 
our way on a far 
lower plane. Watts 
used to say that 
Nite te the mark of a great 


Old Little Holland House = jnf{us 5 ing 
from the North-east. something 
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his readers, and raised 
them, for a time, to his 
own level at his side. 
Even so this book makes 
us feel the relative earthi- 
ness of our surroundings 
and our life, and reveals 
the secret of the impres- 
sion made by his Art upon 
the people, even upon the 
lowliest. 

Although his early edu- 
cation hadseverely suffered 
through lack of health, 
Watts became an excep- 
tionally well-read man 
who absorbed all the best 
literature and_ wisely 
neglected the indifferent. 
To thoughtful authors he 
devoted his attention ; pure 
letters, history, philosophy, 
criticism, poetry and the 
like —these formed his 
main reading. It followed, 
therefore, that the noble 
scheme he had planned 
from the beginning of his 
career—to paint England’s 
greatest men for a gift to 


the nation—should embrace a score and more of writers. 
One of the earliest of his literary portraits was a post- 
humous representation of Jeremy Bentham, done, 
curiously enough, from a wax portrait and the jurist’s 
garments. He painted no fewer than six portraits of 
Tennyson, and Swinburne, William Morris, and Brown- 


ing. When the last 
named died Watts 
wrote to me: “ He 
had a most artistic 
sensibility, and was 
an accomplished 
musician. That, I 
think, always 
implies, when found 
with other  intel- 
lectual faculties, a 
fine sense in Art. 
I always found him 
very appreciative of 
my own aspirations 
and intentions ; but 
I think his views 
of Art will be clearly 
seen in his writings. 
His death is a sad 
blow to us who 
knew him, being un- 
expected. Although 
so well on in years, 
he was so strong 
and vigorous. ‘A 
life too short for 
friendship, not for 


Photo by George Andrews. 


Photo by Christopher Turner. G. F. Watts at work on the 


statue of Lord Tennyson, 
August, 1963. 
From “The Life of G. F. Watts,” by Mrs M. S. Watts (Macmillan . 


affection as 


fame!’”’ [This reminds 
me of a curious view, 
then widely held, but 
which I was surprised to 
find entertained by Mr. 
William Rossetti, when I 
met him about that time. 
“It must be a great loss,” 
he said, “ to the Jewish 
community.” It appears 
that he, and, indeed, the 
whole circle, had believed 
that Browning was a Jew, 
and that his name had 
been Briining! and I had 
difficulty in divesting him 
of his notion.] 

Among Watts’s other 
literary sitters were Carlyle, 
Lecky, Max Miiller, and 
John Stuart Mill; George 
Meredith, and the other 
“ Meredith”? — Owen 
(Lord Lytton, 1884) ; 
Dante Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold; Motley 
and Leslie Stephen; 
Jowett and Sir Richard 
Burton ; Milman and Sir 
Henry Taylor ; in his early 


” 


days, Guizot and Thiers ; and in his later life, Mr. Austin 
Dobson. Strangely enough, he never painted Ruskin, 
whom, in a letter I have seen, he addressed with. warm 
Dear old friend, Master, and best teacher.” 
He had told me that, such had been their relations all his 
life long, so profoundly did he vererate the Seer of 


“Limnerslease” on the South side. 


From “ The Life of G. F. Watts,” by Mrs. M. S. Watts (Macmillan). 
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By permission of Fredk. Hollyer. The Wounded Heron. 


By G. F. Watts. 


Coniston, that he would have felt paralyzed as soon as 
he had taken brush in hand. Yet not long afterwards he 
arranged to paint a portrait ; then Ruskin became ill 
and could not come to town, and when at last Watts 
had engaged a railway carriage to travel to Coniston 
“an attack of the old enemy ”’ baulked him in his inten- 
tion, and the two-men met never again. Watts had 
written to Mrs. Severn, at the time of Ruskin’s illness : 
“Tell him, with my most real affection, that no day 
passes on which I do not think of him... tell him 
that the more I read him, and I do this often, the more 
I feel how great a teacher he is, not only in Art, but many 
other questions. .. . My wife and I read him con- 
stantly, always with renewed enjoyment, and, I hope 
and believe, with profit. I shall never see him again, 
I fear. If 


made! For it was the thought that there was in a man, 
in greater measure even than the character in the face, 
that inspired him to his most brilliant efforts. ‘‘ Brilliant” 
is, perhaps, hardly the word, for Watts disliked mere 
brilliancy ; he aimed at and valued only the higher quality 
that tells with quiet insistence, and which reasserts itself 
with gentle force and compulsion longafter the admiration 
that brilliancy inspires has died away or has wearied the 
spectator. ‘In each case,” he wrote to me, now seven 
and twenty years ago, “I desire to avoid sudden appeal 
by sensational interest or surprising dexterity. I should 
wish the influence to be quiet and lasting, and you can 
understand how much I wish to avoid the slightest 
appearance of swagger or dogmatism in what I say.” 

Yet with all his passion for literature, Watts rarely 
painted illustrations of literary pages, as was a common 
practice in his day. In his earlier years he produced 
a few, no doubt—in “ Britomart” (from the “ Faérie 
Queen ”’), Fata Morgana” (from Bojardo’s “ Orlando 
Innamorato ”’), “‘ Paolo and Francesca”’ (in some respects 
his masterpiece), and, illustrative in a measure only, 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘‘ Ariadne in Naxos,” and a 


few others. But these did not exactlyillustrate thestories; 


rather were they painted commentaries inspired by the 
poetic idea. So, too, the beautiful “‘ Endymion,” of 
which the artist wrote to me: “‘ My picture means more 
than the subject implies. I am not always painting 
parables, though I like doing that best, and was pleased 
the other day by someone saying to my wife that I had 
my finger on the pulse of the age. I love the old poetry 
and myths, but in my work use them only as vehicles 
by which to suggest ‘ the thoughts that arise in me ’— 
excepting, as in the present instance, for the purpose 
of experiment in colour or practice of some change of 
method. The picture is not a new design, and is worked 
out rather as a recreation than for any other purpose.” 
So in his “ parables” and didactic pictures, the 
literary element is evident (and to some critics, there- 
fore, an offence), but they are, at least, literature worked 
out in colour, composition, and rhythm, and based upon 
true art principles. Mrs. Watts illustrates this admir- 
ably in her tale of how the second version of “ Love and 
Death” was brought to fruition. “If the impression 


to be con- 

ever he is veyed by 
wellenough his picture 
to care for was of 
what I may greater im- 
say,tell him portance 
that no one than usual, 
is more every line, 
deeply and the 
grateful to character 
him for his of every 
teaching line, of the 
and for his various 
splendid parts was 
contribu- pondered 
tion to the over, some- 
National times dur- 
honour.” ing many 
What a years.”’ She 
might have From the picture by G. F, Watts in the New Palace of Westminster. owing to 
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-some subtle changes in line and tone, the figure of Death 
had neither the weight nor the slow movement he desired 
to give it. So day after day he thought and toiled, and 
I saw each fold of the garment deliberately reconsidered, 
a hair’s-breadth of line or a breath of colour making the 
-difference that a pause or an accentuated word would 
amake in speaking. For instance, by raising the hand 
and outstretched arm a less judicial and severe im- 
pression was conveyed, and by this slight alteration 
the action changed from ‘I shall’ to the more tender 
“Iam compelled.’’’ She then proceeds to give technical 
-details of supreme interest and value to a painter, but 
unnecessary to be recounted here. 

Unlike many artists of less calibre, Watts resented 
neither criticism nor fault-finding, though he doubted 
the value of any that was not deliberately considered. 
He would beg me to “ pick holes”’ in his work, and would 
brook no compliments, in spite of their sincerity, unless 
he felt them justified. When his first picture of Eve 
And she shall be called Woman ’”’—a work of symbolical 
import) was exhibited, he wrote: ‘“‘My Academy picture, 
of course, cannot be more of a success than the Book of 
Job would be if published in modern times as the work 
of a modern writer. I beg you will not consider 
yourself bound, if you notice it, to praise. It is 
wholly out of place on the Academy walls. I should 
like to have it criticised in the Elgin Room of 


the British Museum, while the two first books of ‘ Para~ 


dise Lost’ were read and Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata’ played meanwhile. Some remarks in the 
Pall Mail, not ill-natured, but not intended to be 
particularly complimentary, are very flattering. 
They imply that it is visionary—and this I would 
have.” The personification of dignity and of 
generosity (which, allied to his charm of personality 
constituted him one of the most engaging and 
delightful of men), Watts was not naturally disposed, 
sensitive as he was, to take offence ; far from being 
impatient, even of direct attack, he would weigh 
carefully any condemnation in order to discover what 
solid ground might exist in it. 

*‘ A critic,’ he wrote to me on another occasion, 
“*‘has called me ‘a belated Old Master,’ and I think 
that explains my work very well. I never studied 
the old masters or made a copy in my life, but I am 
conscious of seeing with eyes constituted in the 
same manner, so I am not a representative of 
modern Art.” 

Yet Watts was intensely modern in his fight for 
progress and reform in Art and Literature, and 
even the Poet-Impressionists might find aphorisms 
in his “ Thoughts on Art” that might be misused 
as mottoes to excuse their misconceptions, if not 
their antics. He desired constant advance in both 
Art and Religion: it was inevitable, he said, that 
they should follow the hands of the clock. 

But it was not his liberalism that led “ Signor” 
{as his intimates invariably called him) to decline on 
two occasions the dignity of baronetcy which was 
offered tohim. Indeed, he approved of well-deserved 
distinctions. Especially was he delighted when 
Tennyson was raised to the peerage. ‘“‘ The best 
head of Lord Tennyson,” he said, in a letter written 
in 1890, “I have been asked to lend to the Society 


By permission of Fredk. Hollyer. 


By permission of Fredk. Hollyer. Life’s Illusions. 


By G. F. Watts. 
of British Artists. It is the one in the peer’s robes, and 


is for my National series. The robes I think impor- 
tant, as marking a distinctly historical event, the first 


Fata Morgana. 
By G. F. Watts. 
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in which a man was ever 
raised to that dignity for 
literary eminence alone. I 
do not profess to judge 
whether the distinction is 
one most applicable to the 
kind of eminence achieved, 
but while it is held to be the 
highest that can be bestowed 
I should like to see given 
for what is best, even for 
personal character, ‘ life 
peerages.’ I think there is 
some idea that I object to 
distinctions of the kind. 
That is a mistake; I think 
them fine things if worthily 
achieved or worthily borne. 
“Noblesse oblige’ is a 
splendid motto.”’ Therefore, 
while he refusedan hereditary 
honour which, indeed, he had 
no son toinherit, heaccepted, 
amid the plaudits of the ' 
world, the Order of Merit — Photo by A. Rischgits. 
when that highest distinction 

of all was first instituted. 

Watts’s religious thought forms one of the most 
engaging expositions of the book. His ideas, Mrs. Watts 
informs us, were found to be identical with those of 
Tennyson, as he discovered during his conversations 
with the poet. His breadth of view hardly admitted of 
further expansion ; for him passive religion that begins 


By permission of Fredk. Hollyer, 


(Liverpool Gallery.) 


and ends in ‘‘simple Faith’’ 
was of little worth, just 
as for him “Art for 
Art’s sake’’ was a barren 
doctrine. Purposeful 
Reverence, active Love, and 
self-sacrifice for others and 
for the cause of Humanity, 
were the only tenets, and 
indispensable. “‘ You must 
not speak to me of my 
‘theology,’ he said to me 
- once, when I had let fall the 
word; “it should rather 
be called religious philos- 
ophy. I do not admit that 
Reason can be banished at 
the behest of Belief. 1 
might illustrate my mean- 
ing, when such a contention 
is advanced, by holding up 
one hand and ticking off 
on my fingers ‘ Faith,’ 
‘Veneration, and so on; 
Cupid Asleep, but those fingers cannot 
By G. F, Watts. effectively grasp till the 

thumb, ‘ Reason,’ completes 
the grip.”’ He believed that there is something 
mysterious—the spirit of a great Creator—in all living 
things: and most of all in man as the greatest, 
dowered with the highest brain-power and intellect. 
“It may shock you,” he said, in words he after- 
wards modified, ‘‘ but I feel that one creed is as good 


x 


The Chi'dhood of Zeus. 
By G. F. Watts. 
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as another, and that Nature—Divinity—Humanity 
are to me almost convertible terms.’ I printed these 
words in an article in the Nineteenth Century, and a 
few days later he wrote to me: 

“T am surprised to find myself speaking so loosely 
as entirely to misrepresent my attitude of mind, which 
is one of great reverence for the general opinion in serious 
matters ; and though not rigidly orthodox, I cannot 
possibly confound the brutal creed of the Carthaginians, 
the worship of Moloch, or the fierce cult of Odin, with the 


creed of modern times, which, in its purity, inculcates . 


Love and Universal Brotherhood (however little acted 
upon), or even with the mild self-effacement of the creed 
enforced by Buddha. Neither Darwin nor Huxley 
would have done so.... The majority of people 
believing me to be entirely indifferent to religious 
principles (not at all true) would consider my efforts 
even in ethical suggestion hypocritical, and many of 
my friends—for example, Mr. Gladstone—will be much 
pained. . . . I think you will understand that in 
addition to the unpleasant impression many of my friends 
will have, I feel grieved, if for no other reason than 
that I used expressions that imply so little consideration 
for the general conviction of the age.’’ This letter is 
characteristic of that almost womanly tenderness and 
kindness on which Mrs. Watts insists as one of the 
distinctive traits of a singularly beautiful nature. 

So, setting aside dogmas and doctrine, he painted not 
Religion but Righteousness ; not the Devil, but Sin ; 
and except in an early fresco (“ Christ in Glory”’), he 
never sought to represent the Creator or the Holy 
Trinity. Even Death itself was not the skeleton of 
Albert Diirer or the dancing bones of Holbein—not 
Death the Destroyer of Everyman; but Death the 
Kindly Messenger, the Angel of Rest. Watts seems 
to have painted, as it were, the words of Michael Angelo : 
“Tf life be a pleasure so death should be, for it is given 
to us by the same Master”’ ; wherefore he figures almost 
as a sort of Fra Angelico without the profession 
of implicit dognratic faith—as a painter not of reli- 
gion, but of profoundly reverent emotion and ethical 
passion. 

His ethical compositions were, in Watts’s opinion, 
by far the most valuable part of his life’s work ; it is a 
theme Mrs. Watts develops very beautifully in this 
fascinating book. Nearly thirty years since the artist 
wrote to me: “I wonder whether you have perceived 
the distinctions I have spoken of as made by me in 
my designs—where I have taken Reality, as in the 
portraits ; where Types, asin ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice’ ; 


and where Symbols, as in the abstractions. I do not 
care about remarks or criticisms on my works as pictures, 
but I care a good deal about the mental and intellectual 
qualities, because these are not much considered in 
modern art.” Historical pictures were for him but 
costume-pictures, “ highly interesting archeologically,” 
he wrote, “ but hardly capable of awakening in the 
spectator any intellectual activity.” [Which is exactly 
what the wicked critics have been saying lately 
about the art of Alma-Tadema, to the infuriation 
of Sir William Richmond.] ‘‘ The gist of the whole 
is,’ he added, in reference to his own work, “ that 
these efforts of mine arise from a desire to supply what 
I feel to be much wanted; not didactic Art but Art 
suggestive of considerations belonging to our higher 
natures. The pictures may be no more than hiero- 
glyphics, but I want them to stimulate young artists 
to conscious effort in noble directions.’ And his con- 
tention is repeated that Art should stand beside Litera- 
ture on the intellectual plane: 

“IT do not deny that beautiful technique is sufficient 
to constitute an extremely valuable achievement, but 
it can never alone place a work of Art on the level of 
the highest effort in Poetry, and by that it should stand.” 
And again: ‘I cannot subscribe to the opinion uttered 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay at the dinner given to him, that 
Art is not a religious cult and has nothing to do with 
it! This opinion, which seems to have been received 
with complete approbation, if widely shared by artists 
and lovers of Art, would make any approach to the 
greatness of former production impossible. The claim 
of Art to an equal place with Poetry must be upheld 
by some, and I hope a band of artists will always be 
found to fight for this with pencil or with pen.” “ My 
object, as you know, is to suggest the character of the 
thought of the age, not the material conditions.” These 
extracts from private letters, a few among very many, 
illustrate the current of the Master’s thought, maintained 
with tenacity from the earliest years of his career to 
the latest—the fount of his inspiration and of his 
achievement. 

My space is filled; but I have, I hope, conveyed 
some idea of the great artist’s attitude towards Litera- 
ture, and in these supplemental notes added just a 
little to the fine tribute which Mrs. Watts has raised to 
her husband’s immortal memory. No one endowed 
with any imagination and love of Art should miss this 
book. It is thoroughly well done, and the plates, it 
should be added, though too few in number, are of 
singular technical excellence. 


G. F. WATTS AT COMPTON. 


By CHaARLEs T. BATEMAN (Author of “ G. F. Watts, R.A.”) 


R. ANDREW HITCHENS, a friend for many 
years both of Mr. G. F. Watts and Lord Tenny- 

son, introduced the artist to the locality where he after- 
wards made his home and where he spent some of his 
happiest years. ‘‘ Limnerslease’’—that is the apt name 


he gave his house—is situated just below the southern 
side of the Hog’s Back, a well known ridge of the North 
Downs rising sharply from the town of Guildford, and is 
delightful for situation, being on the borders of Compton, 
one of the most charming villages in Surrey. Not a 
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stone’s throw from the gates is the shady, sandy track 
frequented by Chaucer’s pilgrims in their journey from 
Winchester to Canterbury and close by is one of the 
finest specimens of an Elizabethan manor house in 
Loseley Park which has remained in the family of the 
More-Molyneux for several generations. 

The charm of the home, however, consists in the fact 
that it was designed for the work of two artistic souls 
who were one in their appreciation of the gospel that 
art can be applied as a teacher of great truths. Both 
the artist and his wife carried out this principle at Comp- 
ton. The visitor found Mrs. Watts busy with her village 
classes in which she trained the men and women of 
‘Compton in artistic expression, whilst the “ Signor,” as 
all his friends called him, undertook day by day the 
completion of great symbolical studies for presen- 
tation to the nation. During the last fifteen years of his 
life he only accepted one commission for a fee and this 
amounted to one thousand guineas which he placed 
entirely at the disposal of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association. Mrs. Watts was practically the founder 
of this society which originated with the idea of bringing 
art within the surroundings of the common people, and 
he was keenly interested in its welfare. 

His studio at “ Limnerslease’’ was large and lofty, 
and opened out, at the distance of only a few steps, from 
the living rooms, and here you usually discovered Mr. 
Watts, busy even when he had passed his eightieth year 
with the large canvases that yet remained unfinished. 
He told me on one occasion that for many years he found 
the early morning a good time for painting. In the 
summer he 
usually occu- 
pied his 
studio at 
five o'clock 
and worked 
throughout 
the hours 
before noon 
except for a 
brief rest. 
I once asked 
him how he 
accommo- 
dated him- 
self to these 
early hours, 
and he con- 
fessed that 
by sleeping 
on a plank 
bed when a 
young man 
he had 
triumphed 
over nature. 
There was a 
Spartan 
simplicity 
of manner 
and habit 
throughout 
closing 
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Love and Death. 2 
By G, F. Watts. his 


life that gave point to his determination to utilize the 
morning. 

Though he discussed his pictures with some reticence— 
more from temperament than dislike to talk—he was at 
times most illuminating in commenting on his sub- 
jects. Death presented to him no terrors. That fact 
supplies the reason for its constant introduction into his 
pictures. From his conversations one realised that whilst 
regarding it as inevitable he looked beyond its portals into 
a brighter and happier sphere. “I want to teach people 


-to think of Death,” he used to say, “ as the nurse who 


comes to put the children to bed in the joyful anticipation 
that they will awake to the sunshine and the flowers.” 
Now and again he received letters from sorrowing people, 
mourning the loss-of friends, who had derived comfort 
from these studies, and the fact gave him great encour- 
agement. His mention of such incidents showed keen 
delight in the knowledge that his artistic interpretations 
had appealed to the hearts of those in distress. 

At his Compton studio he possessed a large number of 
portraits of celebrities in all ranks of life. Thus, for 
instance, hanging close together were Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. These had all 
given him sittings and spent several hours in his studio. 
With each he had been on terms of intimacy and like all 
true artists had endeavoured to discover the real man 
behind the outward presentation. Two of these sitters 
are now living, whilst Mr. Watts has himself passed 
away, and it would not be fair to recall his telling com- 
ments, but he had estimated both their qualities and 
their weaknesses. Yet with all his keen discrimination 
of character 
and the high 
standard he 
set for him- 
self, he never 
uttered a 
bitter or un- 
fair criticism 
of anyone. 

Pursuing 
his work day 
by day at 
“Limners- 
lease” he 
yet found 
time, with 
his wife, to 
enter into 
the life of 
the village. 
They en- 
joyed the 
society of a 
wide circle 
of friends in 
the neigh- 
bourhood, 
but probably 
one of his 
greatest 
pleasures 
was the crea- 
tion of a 
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colony of art workers in Compton who gave their leisure 
to prepare the decorations and fittings for the graveyard 
chapel. On winter evenings Mrs. Watts held classes at 
“‘ Limnerslease ” where the villagers of all ranks, from the 
squire to the blacksmith, were taught to mould and bake 
the bricks and symbolic reliefs. Mr. Watts used to dis- 
claim any credit for the excellent work that was effected, 
but whilst it is true that he did not take an active share in 
the building, he contributed the whole of the cost. Those 
who have visited the village burial ground will appreciate 
the genius that fostered Mrs. Watts’s altruistic purpose. 

Grave and dignified as the “ Signor” always appeared 
in public life, you could not, even with a stretch 


of imagination, associate him with a suspicion of 
Bohemianism. But he possessed a quiet fund of 
humour which enabled him to enter into the spirit of 
the pastimes of the young people of the neighbourhood. 
On such occasions he unbended, and one recognized a man 
who delighted in clean and healthy sport. 

Many pilgrims to-day journey to Compton to visit the 
beautiful resting place of the great artist and to inspect 
the Watts’ gallery that he established in the picturesque 
Surrey village. He has many memorials elsewhere, but his 
gracious manners and kindly ways endeared him to his 
neighbours, who will cherish his memory on account of 
these associations for many years. 


THE MASTERS OF DANTE.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM BARRY. 


TURN on a brilliant March morning from these pages 
of Mr. Gardner’s with reluctance, and would sooner 
read than write about them; for they hold a great 


* “Dante and the Mystics.” By Edmund G. Gardner, 
Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the University of London, etc. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons.) 


charm in their blending of many deep, ancient thoughts 
with our Tuscan’s incomparable style, here quoted 
abundantly. We, who have tasted the pleasure that 
lies in other volumes by this English commentator on 
Dante, may look for the exact learning, the clear Italian 
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air, the pieties and 
courtesies which give 
his work its distinc- 
tion, with a sure 
hope to find them 
again. And so we 
do. But he has 
_ taken up a bold 
enterprise. It is 
nothing else than to 
transpose into a 
northern key, and 
thus make intelligi- 
ble to audiences like 
those at the London 
University, that 
“inarticulate music” 
of the Paradiso 
which Carlyle, for 
instance, could not 
follow. The music 
enchants all ears 
capable of appre- 
hending Italian 
thythms, but its 
meaning has, with 
only rare exceptions, 
escaped * English 
minds. Oxford, 
even, which prided 
itself on its acquaint- 
ance with dead 
Greek poets who 
were very hard to 
construe, as Pindar 
and Aischylus, knew 
little until of late 
that was religiously 
akin to the “ Divina 
Commedia.’’ Dr. 
Moore has thrown a 
ray upon these dark 
‘places for Oxonians ; 
and for London Mr. 
Wicksteed, Mr. 
Warren Vernon, 
Mr. Gardner himself, 
-are serving as light- 
bearers. Prosit to 
-ail of them ! 

Still, as I count 
the names of those 
whom I designate 
““‘ masters of Dante ” 
—and that in reli- 
-gion—I cannot but 
feel curious touch- 
ing the fate which 
will attend on lec- 
tures so foreign to 
our Puritan, Agnos- 
tic, indifferent, idle 
literary public as 
-these. How many, 
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Paolo and Francesca, 
By G. F. Watts. 


The Rider on the White Horse 
By G. F. Watts. 


I wonder, not having 
the fear of examina- 
tion before their eyes, 
will bravely feed their 
spirits on St. Augus- 
tine, Denis the Areo- 
pagite, Plotinus, the 
Victorines, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 
Joachim of Flora, 
the two Mechthilds 
of Magdeburg and 
Hackeborn—all for 
the sake of under- 
standing the Dan- 
tean philosophy ? 
Let me not be mis- 
taken. Most of this 
I did myself in old 
and delightful days ; 
like other students of 
the English College 
in Rome, I have my 
pleasant associations 
there and elsewhere, 
among, the Latin 
Hills and wandering 
over the Campagna 
with Dante the 
mystic, the disciple 
of Aquinas, who 
sang to heavenly ca- 
dences the fair and 
terrible things which 
we believed. But, 
then, St. Augustine, 
the Areopagite, and 
the “ Angelic Doc- 
tor,” from whom we 
were learning our 
creed took us beyond 
literature. It was 
not for the sole 
worship of beautiful 
or vivid expression, 
not to gain some 
esthetic thrill, that 
we lingered on the 
slopes of Tusculum 
and Monte Albano, 
the divine poem in 
our hands. Perhaps 
I shall fail to make 
my meaning clear ; 
in substance, how- 
ever, it has been 
violently uttered by 
Carlyle, when he 
hurled from him 
with scorn the 
mere “literary 
idea” that Dante 
composed “ fiction,” 
and that his angels, 
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saints, demons—nay, his whole supernatural world 
—had served him only as “machinery.” To him 
the world that he pictured was real, “ bodied in 
fixed certainty of scientific shape,” as our Catholic 
dogma to us. Hence, in Carlyle’s judgment, the vision 
which Dante saw has proved to be ‘“‘ the most remark- 
able of modern books.’’ Do not, I say, forget this 
verdict, spoken by a Scottish Cameronian, who adored 
Goethe, hated Catholicism, and was the foremost man of 
letters in Britain 
during his long life. 
Carlyle’s bolt, truly 
delivered, hits the 
mark. 

No fiction, but the 
sincerest of poems, 
deep from the heart. 
We must call its 
ground reality—seen, 
grasped, loved, 
brooded over, until 
Florence and Italy, 
with eternal 
lights showing 
through them, 
appeared as what 
to a believer they in 
fact are, gates of 
Heaven and Hell. 
This, their transcen- 
dant significance, 
Dante caught, or, 
rather, it was burnt 
into him by dolorous 
trials, by sin, remorse, 
exile, poverty, loneli- 
ness, as the spirit 
made it known, with 
the high teachers 
from of old to ex- 
pound it in their 
tongues of fire. Did 
he learn it by hear- 
say only—not by 
experience? He has 
left a word in prose, 
the “ Letter” to Can 
Grande of Verona, 
which, if genuine 
—and I think it 
so—claims that, as our commentator affirms, “ for 
the crowning vision or ecstasy of the Paradiso,” 
this Tuscan poet had more than hearsay and invention 
to stay him up. Under some form, be it what it 
might, Dante had passed through an ineffable spiritual 
crisis, resembling the exaltation of which mystic writers 
—Richard of St. Victor, St. Bernard, and St. Augustine, 
whom he quoted in his own defence—had given an 
account. He, too, like St. Paul, had been caught up 
to the Third Heaven, and heard secret words which it 
is not lawful (because not truly possible) for man to 
utter. Of these words the Paradiso furnishes a reminis- 
cence and an echo. The whole poem leads up to them ; 
its many stages, along the abyss of eternal hatred, by 
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the ascents of the Mount of Purification, from star to 
star, until the Empyrean is attained, the vision fulfilled, 
are preparations as in a noviciate for the life now to be 
dedicated to the Highest. 

His master, indeed, whom he chose before all others, 
was Virgil, as in the line which Milton translates, ‘‘ Thou 
art my father, thou my author, thou.” From Virgil he 
took, but wrought over again in the flame of his Tuscan 
genius, the style which brought him renown. Yet he 
chose the poet of the 
“ #Eneid ” for reasons 
other than his stately 
and most moving 
hexameters. The 
Sixth Book of an 
epic, at once 
Italian, Roman, 
hieratic, sang of a 
pilgrimage from this 
world to the next, 
across the River of 
Death, down into 
Hades, and onward 
to Elysium. Here the: 
Florentine found, as. 
in prophecy, the 
whole scheme on 
which he-spent his. 
years—the imperial 
vicegerent of God, 
Rome’s mission from 
the hidden powers, 
Italy’s greatness—a 
subject embracing 


which had the secret 
significance we term 
mystical, and with- 
out it never would it 
have entitled Virgil 
to be called 
“ magician” as well 
as the bard of Cesar. 
These things are not 
dwelt on in our 
schools, where the 
literary values of 
grammar and form 
outweigh the 
religious. And it is 
far from easy for an English Puritan, nay, for anyone who 
is not a Catholic born and bred, to enter into the soul of 
that devout Paganism. Dante could pierce through these 
veils ; hence the mingling in his creation of old myths and 
strange classic monsters—of Furies, Minotaurs, Geryons, 
and their like—with Christian imagery. On an endless 
theme I will but say now so much as this : we Catholics, 
inheriting from the South a keen sense of antiquity, not 
dead and gone, but possessed by us in living traditions, 
in ceremonial of great beauty, and in the very words 
we use from day to day, feel at home with Virgil not 
otherwise than the poet felt who both imitated and 
surpassed him. 

Virgil the magician, Aristotle the philosopher: to. 


Death Crowning Innocence. 
By G. F. Watts. 
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these Alighieri looked for inspiration to his chanting, 
for wisdom or the light of life when he meditated on the 
volume of God’s works. All this, indeed, Mr. Gardner 
supposes well known to his listening circle. They are 
not, however, likely to have explored the vast fields of 
St. Augustine, or the “Sum of Theology ” by Aquinas, 
who himself quotes the so-called Areopagite with a 
deference on which falls no shadow of doubt. Help 
must be given them, and with a deft manipulation of 
passages which will strike their minds as things rare, 
exquisite, profound, always lighting up some swift pro- 
cession of verse where the terza rima has hitherto swept 
by inacloud. Two points may benoted. The vision that 
is first shown by means of symbols and corresponding 
situations along the nine spheres, to be made perfect at 
last in the highest Heaven, is due to a divine supernatural 
radiance, known to mystics as the “light of glory.” We 
do not refuse to say with our author, who founds himself 
on Augustine, that it is the “ vision of the intelligible 
world” figured by “that great Platonist”’ of Alex- 
andria, Plotinus. It is, even more importantly for our 
present aim, the vision which St. Paul has touched 
with a master’s pencil in his Second to the Corinthians. 
Readers now will not expect of me to discourse about 
such hidden things amid the dust and street-cries of 
journalism. And my other point is yet more delicate. 
If, with Mr. Gardner, we define mystic knowledge to 
be the “science of love,” its mere name cannot but 
daunt.us. Either we must speak to the initiate—who 
will smile at our conceit and ignorance—or to the crowd 
—which, as a crowd, .is always profane except when 
kindled by enthusiasm. Even the mystic, writing that 
which adepts will read, is constantly falling into the 
allusive allegorical manner that screens the too ardent 
blaze. Our present volume, addressing the intellect 
rather than the “ deep heart,” is restrained : one might 
go so far as to call it a discourse to the passer-by, who 
will never cross the temple doorstone. Perhaps it 
becomes more intimate when the life and death of St. 
Francis, which Dante has versified from Bonaventura— 
not from Celano, nor from Brother Leo—gives an 
historical setting to the doctrine of love and poverty. 
That is a fine chapter. 

Staying thus outside the veil, we might talk a little 
of books and authors—how the Greek Plotinus, the 
Roman African Augustine, the Irish Richard of St. 
Victor, the German Mechthild, agree with Francis, 
Aquinas, Dante, in the science of divine things; and 
how the unique poem has drawn them all into its sphere 
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Time, Death and 
Judgment. 
By G. F. Watts. 


of light, music and harmonious movement round the 
source of their desire. Commentary on the Paradiso 
from this point is rather beginning than exhausted. 
Mr. Gardner promises a long wished-for monograph on 
Joachim of Flora and the “ Eternal Gospel.” I hope 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing it in good time. 
He is rightly careful of Dante’s orthodox relation to 
Joachim, which has been misconstrued. I will signal 
another task for the brave scholar yet to come. These 
Christian mystics were not monists. But how shall we 
distinguish their philosophy, as it stands crystal-clear 
in the Paradiso, from that of which Persian poets like 
Jelal-el-Rumi and Ferid Ud-din Attar have been the 
ecstatic singers? Resemblances, differences, contrasts, 
invite the labours of an age destined probably to 
behold the religious invasion, growing steadily to a crisis, 
of the West by the East. 
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Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) shouid be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,”” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors restdent abroad, except in the case of 
competitions Nos. 1 and 3 ; answers from Foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 2, 4 and 5 (the subjects of these being 
the same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their recespt. 

Each competitor may send in any number of attempts, provided each attempt is wrilten on a separate sheet of paper. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original ballad in not more than forty-eight lines. 
IIl.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 


quotation from English verse applicable to any 


review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 
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III.—A PrizE OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best original drawing, humorous or otherwise, 
illustrating the title of any book mentioned on 
any page of this number of THE BOOKMAN. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


V.—A copy of THE BooxMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use anysuggestion submitted. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT : 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original Lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original sonnet on Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, Keats, 
Shelley, Burns, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Wellington, 
Nelson, Gladstone, Disraeli, Darwin, or any other famous 
Englishman. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines. 

All Poems should be addressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Square, London, E.C., not later than the first post on 
the 2nd June next, if sent from any part of the British Isles, 
and by the 1st July if from the Colonies, India, or elsewhere 
abroad. Envelopes should be marked Twenty-one Guineas 
Competition. 
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The Seamstress. 
By G. F. Watts. 


The name and address of the competitor must be written 
on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him. Any competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to be used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 


The awards will be announced in THE BOOKMAN for 
August next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will be published in 
a Special Supplement to that Number. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


I.—The Prize for the best original Ballad is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA has been sent to Miss 
Violet D. Chapman, of Sorrento, Burnham, 
Somerset, and HALF A GUINEA to Mr. B. R. M. 
Hetherington, of Wide-open-Dykes, Carlisle, 
for the following : 


A BALLAD OF COLOURS. 


“Oh give me my girdle of milk-white pearls, 
And robe me in purest white, 
And set a white rose in my golden curls, 
For I am to wed to-night— 


And white is the colour that best beseems 
The heart of a maid in her bridal dreams ! 


“Oh give me my girdle like sapphire seas, 
And my robe of the azure sheen, 
For I shall dandle his babe on my knees, 
Ere ever the Spring be green— 


And blue was the colour that Mary wore 
When she on her bosom the Christ-Child bore ! 


“Oh give me my girdle of ruby flame, 
And my gown of the crimson bright, 
Lest my wan white face put my heart to shame, 
For my Lord is gone forth to fight— 


Oh red is the colour of fire and strife, 
And red is the hue for a warrior’s wife ! 


“Oh give me my girdle of deepest jet, 
And my robe of the sable dark, 
For the arrow that deep in his heart is set 
In my spirit hath found its mark— 


Oh black is the shade of the funeral bier, 
And black is the sorrow that knows no tear ! 


“Oh give me my girdle of amethyst stone, 
And my robe of the purple hue, 
For the babe’s sweet sake I will hush my moan, 
As my Lord would have me do— 
For purple is royalty’s signet-ring, 
And my little son is the son of a King!” 


VioLet D. CHAPMAN. 


IN THE DAY OF THE EAST WIND. 
(THE SrEGE oF LEYDEN.) 


They looked across the level lands 
At daybreak as the sun arose ; 
They wrung their bony, fleshless hands 
Distraught with watching for their foes. 
“‘O God of Hosts,’’ the burghers said, 
. “Send us help for we are sped, 
For we are starving, dying, dead.” 
And still the east wind blew. 


Said one, ‘‘ The dykes are cut in vain, 

This east wind blows the water back. 
Yet were we dolts to yield to Spain, 

To face the thumb-screw and the rack. 
The east wind rakes the bitter sky, 
The fields that should be swamped are dry, 
And we are left indeed to die.” 

And still the east wind blew. 


Said one, ‘‘ What profits all this moan ? 

Though we should die we trust in Him. 
A space, and ye shall yet be shown 

How He will teach our foes to swim ! 
He holds the waters in His hand, 
And eke the winds at His command : 
Lo, He shall save the faithful land.” 

And still the east wind blew. 
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At the Window. 
By G. F. Watts. 
(Lowndes Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
They climbed once more the city wall 
With dragging feet, with listless feet ; 
The pestilence was like a pall 
That hung above each silent street. 
They scanned once more the Spanish line 
That ringed them like a serpent’s spine, 
But out of Heaven there came no sign. - 
And still the east wind blew. 


Prayer. 
(Manchester Gallery.) By G. F. Watts. 


Yet lo, at eve, when hope was gone, 

The wind to westward veered around, 
It blew the salt sea-water on 

And swamped the Spaniard’s camping-ground. 
At morn where trees and fields had been 
And meadows with their trampled green 
A tossing flood of brown was seen. 

And lo, the west wind blew. 


With loaves and victuals weighted down, 
O the blessed wind and sea! 

The ships sailed into Leyden town 
And cast their loads upon the quay. 


_ O ye winds and waters praise 


God the Ancient of all Days, 
He who Leyden siege did raise. 
While the west wind blew. 


B. R. M. HETHERINGTON. 


We also select for printing : 


BALLAD OF NIGHT. 


Behind the sunset’s dying scorn 
I marshal my array ; 
I fling my lamps aloft to warn 
The sentinels of day ; 
Then on I creep to kiss the blue 
That hangs ’twixt earth and sky: 
For few can woo as I can woo, 
And none can kill as I! 


I spread the hamlet with my pall, 
1 cloak the twilit down; 

I ride upon the sea, I crawl 
Into the aching town ; 

I watch with sorrow, sin and strife, 
I see proud virtue fly: 

For few know life as I know life 
And none knows death as I! 


1 hide the childless mother’s grief ; 
The drunkard’s sordid crime; 

The stricken Christian’s unbelief, 
The ravages of Time. 

I pluck each mask in devilry, 
And heap them mountains high ! 

For few dare see what I dare see 
Yet none so blind as [! 


I shudder down the silent street— 
Across the ghostly lawn, 

And out along the hills to greet 
My cold, pale lover, Dawn. 

And as he gazes on my soul 
He lives that I may die: 

For few pay toll as I pay toll 
And none exacts as tT 


(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Heswall, Cheshire.) 


LORO. 
A BALLAD. 


Where the bubbling moorland stream 
Smoothed the top of every boulder, 
Loro sat, in pensive dream ; 
Mists of noon-day, to enfold her, 
Wove a web of rosy brightness ; 
In the water cool, 
Hung one foot of snowy whiteness, 
Loro of the pool. 


Softly, wrapt in sunny mist, 
Gurth, a knight, rode through the heather ; 
Rode to keep his marriage tryst, 
In the drowsy summer weather. 
Sad he rode, with brow o’er-laden, 
Not as lovers ride ; 
For he did not love the maiden 
Pledged to be his bride. 


Loro, woken from her dream, 
Saw his shadow on the boulders, 
Turned, and saw his trappings gleam, 
Shook the hair from her bare shoulders, 
Drew the small foot back and hid it 
’Neath her cotton gown: 
Would he harm her? God forbid it! 
Loro slim and brown. 


When he spied her, shy, afraid, 
Gurth forgot his tryst the morrow ; 
He had never seen a maid 
Half so fair as timid Loro. 
Swiftly her slim form he lifted 
To his saddle-bow ; 
On his cheek her black hair drifted, 
Soft as midnight snow. 
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“Swift, o’er heathered 
hillocks ride ! 
By the songful lark 
above me, 
Loro, you shall be my 
bride, 
Moorland maiden, 
you shall love me!” 
Spell of dreamy magic 
bound her, 
Soft her black eyes 
grew, 
All her rich hair fell 
around her, 
Child of sun and dew. 


(M. D. Baynes, Edge- 
hill, Teignmouth.) 


We hesitated over 
giving the second half 
of the prize to Mr. 
Cyril G. Taylor—the 
false rhyme in his first 
verse deciding us 
against doing so. Good 
ballads, some of equal 
merit with the two last 
we have printed, have 
been received from 
E. W. Higgs (Clapton), 
Winifred A. Cook 
(Birkenhead), Alice W. 
Linford (S. Totten- 
ham), E. Irene Seaton 
(Boxmoor), Margaret 
McDonnell (Glasgow), 
E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 
John D. Smith (Miln- 
gavie), Edith Furniss 
(Birkenhead), Marjorie 
W. Crosbie (Wolver- Phot. by Elliott & Fry. 
hampton), E. T. Sand- 
ford (Saltash), Dorothy 
Seward (Cambridge), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow), 
Stanley Simpson (Birkenhead), Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leices- 
ter), R. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook), Gladys Evelyn Warren 
(St. John’s Wood), Headley V. Storey (Brighton), Lorna 
Fane (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), Noel D. Braithwaite (Ashton- 
under-Lyne), M. A. Newman (Framlingham), A. W. 
Jay (Devonport), M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), Verne D. 
Rowell (Ontario), Malcom G. Campbell (Glasgow), Jack 
Blanstein (Bloomsbury), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), 
Maud Marion Burnell (Ashford), G. Vivian, Violet E. 
Harley (Harrow), G. M. Northcott (West Kirby), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), Gwendolen D. Harold (High Barnet), 
Kitty Lilian Lyon (Wimbledon), Agnes Lack (Margate), 
Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), A. J. Killoran (Forest 
Gate), Laura M. Mills (Lismore), Josephine M. Lumley 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), 
B. M. Morris (Bath), Frances A. Mantes (Halifax), 
Mrs. W. Glazier (Streatham), C. W. Martin (Plumstead), 
Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), Louis Gelding (Man- 
chester), Eva Martin (Golder’s Green), Enoch Daniels 
(Newcastle), H. R. Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), G. G. 
Jackson (Northampton), S. B. Irene Bull (London, 
W.C.), Betty F. Kirby (Hoylake), Robert Everall (Plais- 
tow), Beatrice Craig (Straidarran), Edward Gleave 
(St. Helens), James McClay (Bangor), A. Eastwood 
(Southampton), Doris Dean (Bromley), Miss C. M. 
Walkerdine (London, S.W.), Emily F. Ife (Plumstead 
Common), G. W. Turner (Burnley), Mrs. M. E. George 
(Lewes), E. W. Taylor (Newport), Ivan Julius Collins 
(Northampton), Doris Smith (Burton-on-Trent), C. R. 
Price (Wellington), Doris Rochefort (London, N.), 
Rodney Bennett (Isleworth). 


II.—The Prize or Har A Guinea for the best Quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss A. M. Strickland, care of 


Miss Church, Hale, Farnham, Surrey, for the 
following : 


THE CHINESE REPUB- 
LIC AND ITS FUTURE. 
REVIEW BY Pui.ip D. 
SERGEANT. 

“It cannot be—it is—it 


is, 

A hat is going round ”’ 
O. W. Ho_tmes— The 
Music Grinders. 


We also select for 
printing : 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. 
By G. G. CHATTERTON. 
(John Long.) 
“Only this, and nothing 
more.”’ 

EpcGar ALLAN Por— 
The Raven. 


(Edward Ward, 112, 
Chichester Road, South 
Shields). 


HOW TO LISTEN TO 
AN ORCHESTRA. 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON. 
was all ear.”’ 

MILTON—Comus. 


(W. McC. Miller, Straid- 
arran House, Co. 
Londonderry.) 


BECAUSE OF JANE.” 
By J. E. BuckroseE. 
“T am a man who is 
preoccupied.” 

WALT WHITMAN. 


den Road, Belvedere.) 


THE 
BURNING QUESTION. 
By G D. LICHFIELD. 

(Putnam.) 
‘‘T hope the poor man is 
insured.”’ 
Hoop—Don’t You 
Smell Fire ? 


(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

I1I.—The Prize for the best original Photograph illus- 
trating the title of any recent book is divided, 
and we are sending Two NEw Books to Miss 
E. A. Pearson, of Fleet, Hants, and Two NEw 
Booxs to Mr. F. C. Davis, of 46, Hill Road, 
Weston-super-Mare, for the two Photographs 
we reproduce on page 8. Several other good 
Photographs have been sent in, the best and 
aptest being the one by Mr. Ernest S. Heron, 
of 13, Grange Road, Chester, which we also 
reproduce on page 9. 

IV.—The Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best Review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. Ernest A. Carr, of Lyndall, Park Crescent, 
Tonbridge, for the following : 


WHEN I WAS ACHILD. By Yosuio Markino. 
(Constable. ) 

This story of the author’s youth, serious and touching, despite 
its quaint English, is in one respect unique. The mission scholar 
is generally too plastic and uncritical. Mr. Markino, who in his 
eager boyhood starved to attend an American mission college 
at Nagoya, is a Samurai, trained in bushido from infancy. His 
pages show the impact of Western ideas and Christian theology 
upon an Oriental mind of fine type—sensitive, just, independent, 
and philosophic. The failure of his teachers to impress their 
ideals upon this earnest nature should teach our proselytisers the 
need of greater knowledge, wisdom, and modesty. 


We also select for printing : 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 
By G. K. CuEesterton. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Chesterton has condensed his wide knowledge of Victorian 
literature into a concise, critical survey which should enlighten 
and stimulate public literary taste. Commencing from Cobbett, 
he marshals the great writers of the period through his pages, 
focussing their salient qualities and significance on to our atten- 
tion, linking them up in a chain of criticism that brings us finally 
to the Shaw-Wells-Kipling finger-post pointing through present- 
day letters. The author’s intimacy with his subject, his peculiar 
powers of criticism, and the compelling style that stamps his 


G. F. Watts. 
October, 1889. 


(M. Cornish, 5, Essen- ~ 
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work with individuality, together give this little book real value 
and interest. 


(Alan C. Fraser, Highlands, Dodington, Bridgwater.) 

HELEN REDEEMED AND OTHER POEMS. 
HEWLETT. (Macmillan & Co.) 

One feels that Mr. Hewlett is not altogether successful when he 
essays poetry ; in “‘ Helen Redeemed,”’ he has chosen an ambi- 
tious theme and at times his ideas are fine, but the expression of 
them is often rugged and uncouth. The lines are unmusical and 
fall unpleasantly on the ear. In his determination to rise above 
the mediocre his verse has become laboured and strained ; it 
appeals to our intellect, but it fails to charm us ; it is passionate 
but it leaves us cold. It appears as if the author feared to be 
tender lest he should cease to be robust. 

(Sybil Waller, 27, St. George’s Road, London, S.W.) 

We specially commend the reviews sent in by Ernest F. Sey- 
mour (Kilburn, N.W.), Rev. L. Green (Bootle, Liverpool), Miss 
Richey (Belfast), Emily Gisby (Newbury), Mrs. Hooper (Wan- 
stead), H. M. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), A. Compton Ellis 


By MAuRICE 


(Stoke-on-Trent), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), Eva M. 
Martin (Golder’s Green, N.W.), Euphemia Dalgleish (Leith), 
R. J. Pocock (Oxford), Miss F. S. Alexander (Stoke Newington, 
N.), L. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), M. A. Newman (Framlingham), Marjorie C. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Miss 
Bradshaw Ishergood (Colchester), Frank Haigh (Halifax), Norah 
Hemdryk (Woolton, Lancs), Frances D. Watson, (Heaton Moor, 
Lancs), G. M. Northcott (West Kirby, Birkenhead), Bernard C. 
Gillott (Alfreton), Ivan Adair (Rathmines, Dublin), Rev. J. A. S. 
Wilson (Edinburgh), Miss A. N. Strickland (Farnham, Surrey), 
C. H. Keith Hebblethwaite (Nottingham), John W. N. Sullivan 
(Highbury New Park, N.), W. H. Lodge (Upper Norwood), Susan 
Jesse (Salisbury), John J. Gurnett (Shoeburyness), Mrs. E. K. 


Marshall (Merton Park, S.W.), W. Maurice Wilson (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 


V.—The Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE 
BookMAN ”’ is awarded to Mr. E. F. Thomas, of 3, 
Rangemore, Prestwich, Manchester. 


Rew Books. 


ELTON’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

Professor Elton’s book on our literature of the great 
romantic era, from 1780 to 1830, is a survey on a great 
scale of the master and minor specimens of literary art 
during the whole of this period. The epigraph from 
Hazlitt—‘‘ I have endeavoured to feel what is good, and 
to give reason for the faith that was in me, when necessary, 
and when in my power ’’—is justified by the result. To 
comment adequately upon a commentary so saturated 
and so erudite would be the work of about ten years. 
Upon every production of the period that came up in 
turn for review, the author’s last word has been: ‘‘ How 
has he got at this ?—what does it mean for me ?—how 
does it wear ?—is it well done ?”’ Applying this to the 
author’s “ survey,” the answer must be with monotonous 
iteration: ‘‘ By unflagging study—the work penetrates 
and suggests, rarely dogmatises—it is bound to appreciate 
in value (rare though this is in a work of criticism)—it is 
admirably done, not only as a whole, but in every part.”’ 
It is, in short, one of those books which, in a period of 
depression about literature, when books about books are 
felt to drag a lengthening chain of insincerity and “ tosh ”’ 
(as a much admired critic once described to me all books 
about Shakespeare and Shelley), makes one feel that after 
all the literary endeavour is worth while; that there is 
such a thing as deep feeling and high-class brain work upon 
the thought and expression of past ages ; that books about 
books may be engendered in some other fashion than by 
being thrown at the heads of impecunious authors by 
ravening editors or jaded literary advisers in their annual 
circumnavigation of the cyclopedias. There are none of 
these mechanical aids to production here. The book 
tingles with life and spontaneity. One can almost see 
the sap rising as one proceeds. The book is charged, as 
a whole, with the secret of life which is the secret of power, 
and this spirit of enthusiasm pervades every artery and 
penetrates to every leaf. The preliminary chapter of 
transition, of foreshadowing and first stirrings of romantic 
renaissance, at once strikes the note and shows the hand of 
a master, though it is, perhaps, the least masterly in the 
book, in the sense that it is not quite so perfectly subordin- 
ated in scale and perspective to the main design of the book 
as the long score of its fellows. Crabbe and Cowper are 
excellent, and the discussions such as those on the anti- 
revolution satire, scientific poetry, and the dispute about 
the harp of Pope, prepare us for the thoroughness and 
complete mastery of controversial detail which receives 
the fullest confirmation in the notes associated with each 
chapter at the end of the volume by way of appendix. 
The author’s full power flashes out for the first time, I 
think, in his description, in chapter four, of Burns in rela- 
tion to his landscape. Here there was a gleam of good 

* “A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830."" By Oliver 


Elton, D.Litt., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Liverpool. 2 Vols. (Arnold.) 


guidance from Angellier; but Mr. Elton has made a new 
exposure and developed the whole plate anew for himself 
and for us with exquisite results : 

‘“‘ Burns lived nearer to the brown earth, upturned for sowing 
and crowded with life, than any other of our poets. But he 
does not, in general, portray scenery for its own sake, though 
he can do so brilliantly. It is a habitation for men and dumb 
creatures, a background, a chorus, a thing subordinate to the 
life that swarms in it. It is alive itself, not in any pantheistic 
way after the manner of Wordsworth or Shelley, and it offers 
to Burns no religion and no instruction. Sometimes, certainly, 
it is an occasion for something a little declamatory or half- 
sincere, as in some of his most famous pieces, like those to the 
mouse or the daisy. In the latter poem Burns is not free, save 
for half-a-dozen admirable stanzas, from a suspicion of strain, 
any more than Chaucer, in his treatment of the same flower, is 
free from a suspicion of exquisite convention. The comparison 
of the plough-torn daisy to the artless victim of misplaced con- 
fidence and to the simple bard himself is a piece of rhetorical 
emotion. He is best when he describes without such after- 
thoughts (quoting ‘ The Brig of Ayr’); and Burns is equally 
sensitive to the happiness of rapid, and yet peaceful, water. 
But he does not speak of mountains or of solitudes, which he 
does not visit. His country is low, and rolling, and flat—Ayrshire 
and thereabouts. It is not thickly peopled, except with wild 
creatures, and of those he knows all the sounds. He hears the 
curlews call, and the paitricks whir, and the bitterns roar, and the 
corncrakes clamour. He also knows the colour of the holiday 


Pkoto by A. Rischgits. 


Tennyson (1859). 
By G. F. Watts. 
From the original in the possession of Lady Henry Somerset. 
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Photo by A, Rischgitz. Carlyle (1877). 
By G. F. Watts. 


(National Portrait Gallery.) 


By permission of Freak. Hollyer. 


dresses, and catches the glitter of the silks and scarlets on the 
women ‘skelping barefoot’ to the Holy Fair. Transient lights 
do not escape him; the greedy glower of the elder at his two- 
pence in the plate, or the moonbeams glancing through every 
chink in Alloway Kirk. Everything is seen in movement; he 
has comparatively few pictures of ‘ still life.’ Things flash by, 
or the wind sweeps the voices along.” 


There is a long chapter on Blake, full of perception and, 
to my mind, intuition, but without extravagance, and a 
delightfully cool estimate and criticism of Miss Austen. 
The minor novelists are touched in with the rarest grasp 
of detail, the result, doubtless, of assiduous piece-work, 
but giving the impression of almost superhuman memory. 
A very honourable space is allotted to my favourite, 
J. J. Morier—possibly too much, for he is essentially a 
homo unius libri, the first instalment of Hajji Baba. The 
chapter on Sir Walter of Waverley, to my mind, occupies 
the summit of the book; and although I am fairly read 
in the general literature of the subject, including the 
notable appreciations by W. P. Ker and Charles Alexander 
Young, I do not think that any one of them in sweep, 
rapidity and range quite comes up to the wonderful survey 
here given of the great mountain chain of romance. 

The second volume, taken as a whole, strengthens—more 
than sustains—the first. Mr. Elton is a little hard on 
Southey, the bent of whose genius he seems to think (as 
Henry James, senr., thought of Carlyle), might have been for 
comedy. Surely, but for the long tyrannous epics, 
“Southey might have done more in the low-lying forms 
of poetry, which have a scent of the autumnal earth.” 
The cardinal chapters on Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley are solid, original, magistral. But Mr. Elton is 
nothing if not catholic and judicial, qualities most in- 
cumbent upon a surveyor upon this scale. He startles 
not a little when he buds the least 
expected of epigrams—‘‘ Earless on 
high stood unabash’d Byron ’’—but 
in the end he is fair, even to Lara. 
Over De Quincey and Landor he is 
more apt to rhapsodise than I should 
be. Lamb and Hazlitt are excellent. 
Coming straight from the ripe accu- 
mulations of Mr. Gooch, I do not 
appreciate his chapter on “ The His- 
torians ’’ quite so highly. Once more 
the ensemble is very remarkable, and 
confers to my mind upon Elton as a 
critic the breadth and interestingness 
of a Brandes. 

A caution may be administered to 
readers of this very advanced and 
concentrated critic, who enjoys also 
the distinction of being one of the very 
few prose-masters of his craft. Like 
Acton’s book on the ‘‘ French Revo- 
lution,” or Lang’s on the “ Border 
Ballads,” it postulates a considerable 
knowledge of the subject-matter and, 
the nearer the reader is to his originals 
and first impressions, the more will he 
appreciate the subtle artistry and 
unerring taste of his guide. Even then 
the critical paste is so highly concen- 
trated that it will be to his advantage 
to consume but small quantities at a 
time. Mr. Elton does not care very 
much for colourless and scentless prose, 
the prose that merely says things, the 
prose that M. Jourdain found that he 
had been talking all his life—prose 
without an atmosphere, and a fortiori 
without magic or enchantment. It is 
vibratory or associational prose that 
he aims at, pretty continuously. 
Every adjective that he uses is charged 
with echoes and associations ; there is 


George Meredith, —ajways a hinterland of suggestion back 
By G. F, Watts. 
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and beyond of the straightforward and superficial meaning. 
The medium of the critic is in a very high degree figurative, 
and this makes the full volume of his meaning often very 
hard to be quite sure of. Well though the present work 
deserves translation, one recognizes at once that it would 
be a very hard book to translate. 

Most historians, whether political or literary, experience 
the fatigue of continuously originating new ideas, new 
epithets, the incommodity imposed upon the Jitterateur 
alone among artists, of at all times and all costs meaning 
something. The boon of a background of a mechanical 
kind which an apprentice may fill in, the breathing space 
of cheers, ‘laughter and applause,’’ or the legitimate 
relief of a‘‘da 
capo” are 
denied to the 
writer who 
must go on 
perpetually 
varying the 
pattern. As 
a rule, how- 
ever, the his- 
torian finds 
a good deal of 
ease in para- 
phrasing the 
conclusions 
of other writ- 
ers, quoting 
at ample and 
sometimes 
superfluous 
length, using 
conventional 
epithets and 
summing up 
exhausted 
and more or 
less super- 
annuated 
verdicts. 

All “‘sugar- 
ing”’ of this 
kind appears 
to be held by 
Mr. Elton in 
unequivocal 
detestation 
and con- 
tempt. He 
revels in new 
collocations, 
in new epi- 
thets—in one 
random page, 
for instance, 
I find applied 
to the work 
of Hazlitt 
such unusual 
adjectives as ‘‘clayey’”’ and rodent,’”’ while the 
impress of life upon the writer is compared to “ surf- 
bathing,” which takes the breath away—he hates a 
flat, time-worn phrase, as Sir Andrew hates a Puritan ; 
these delicate implications shake off the mob that scours 
the rutted highway, and our author is felt often when 
he is at his best to be emphatically addressing a select 
audience of ticket-holders within closed doors. Mr. Elton 
talks a little contemptuously at times, it must be confessed, 
of the “ bookman,”’ Southey, says he, is a dead poet, 
a bookman, a journeyman in verse; and yet he is em- 
phatically, I incline to think, a bookman himself. He gets 
his results unsparingly by the distillation of innumerable 
tomes. Such distillations, however exquisite, are not for 
the taste of all. As a fifth essence or swpréme of the litera- 
ture of a whole epoch, they are. of course, pretty rich food 


By permission of Fredk, Hollyer, 


these twenty-six chapters; and one goes dogging back 
after them pretty contentedly to a fare of biscuit and 
water—for a time. But, as the generations wheel round, 
and we approximate once more to a more bookish age, I 
can imagine that these select audiences will grow out of all 
knowledge, and that there will be a vogue, as compelling 
as that of the moment for the dialect of the ‘‘ Western 
World ”’ (in other words the western slope of Ireland), for 
the Eltonian epithet. These epithets, these figures, are 
vecherché, no doubt; they have not the cryptic power of 
such catchwords as “‘ Glory be!’’; but they are also far 
less monotonous. They require, it may be said, that the 
audience should not merely hear, but should overhear them. 
And I can 
imagine our 
professor in 
blue and but- 
tons, like the 
good anti- 
quary, lifting 
the latch of 
some superb 
bard of the 
past age, 
hearing a 
tremulous 
voice chant- 
ing some 
mystic rune, 
instinctively 
grasping his 
pencil and 
memoran- 
dum book, 
and refusing 
to budge 
backward or 
forward until 
he has got 
the trick of 
the thing, and 
pinned it 
down with 
its solitary 
adjective. 


“*‘Hush, 
hush!’ said 
the antiquary, 
‘she has gotten 
the thread of 
the story 
again.” And 
as he spoke 
she sang : 
“*They hae 

saddleda 

hundred 
milk - white 


steeds, 
They hae 
Swinburne. bridled a 
ByiG. F. Watts. hundred 
black, 


With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, 
And a good knight upon his back.’ 
“*Chafron!’ exclaimed the antiquary, ‘ equivalent, perhaps, 
to cheveron—the word’s worth a dollar ’—and down it went in 
his red book.”’ 


Where the antiquary, who was a close man and looked 
narrowly at spot silver, said “ worth a dollar,”” we, in the 
slang of the day, say “ priceless.’’ Well, there are many 
dollars’-worth of such words in these two volumes—-beauti- 
ful words that vibrate, of which romantic prose-writers 
with a turn for poetry, whose names end in “ ton,’’ have a 
monopoly. But these two volumes are worth many 
dollars to the student who loves good books and their 
authors. As a faithful, minute and highly competent 
survey of the salients and re-entrants of a whole literary 
epoch, they have no equal, and hardly a distant rival. 
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Professor Schelling has, I believe, attempted something of 
the kind for the Elizabethan era. But, in the first place, 
the apparatus was not to be compared to that accumulated, 
by Mr. Elton. In the second place Schelling is incompar- 
ably inferior as a writer to Elton. The materia critica, too, 
is all in favour of the later period. Finally, in variety and 
profundity of literary genius, the period 1780-1830 is, taken 
as a whole, decidedly more opulent than the Elizabethan. 


THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


IBSEN’S MASTERPIECE.* 


It is possible that those who know “ Peer Gynt ”’ in the 
original will find a hundred faults in Mr. Roberts’s transla- 
tion. Those of us who are not acquainted with the original 
will be amazed rather by his virtues. Mr. Yeats once 
said, in a fine sentence, that ‘‘ in vital translation ...a 
work of art does not go upon its travels ; it is re-born in a 
strange land.” In the present volume “ Peer Gynt”’ is 
re-born into the English-speaking world. In other words, 
the soul of the play is saved alive, and ‘‘ Peer Gynt ’’ sweeps 
along in its new dress with the joyous ease of a masterpiece. 
It is Mr. Roberts’s mastery of the play as a whole that 
makes it hardly worth while to pause to denounce the 
occasional outrage of a bad rhyme, or the occasional col- 
lapse of a rhythm into prose. In sitting down to translate 
“Peer Gynt” into English rhyme, while preserving the 
metres of the original, Mr. Roberts obviously undertook 
a work calling for great skill as well as understanding. 
Rhymed translations are, as a rule, the accursed thing. 
It is only in the hands of an exceptional man that a rhymed 
translation is more than a lifeless paraphrase. Mr. Roberts’s 
is never that. He seems to me to have caught far more of 
what might be described as the fantastic and tragic humour 
of the play than did Mr. William Archer and his brother in 
the only other translation that has been published in 
English. Mr. Roberts has, of course, used the Archer 
translation freely, as he acknowledges. But he has made 
his borrowings hisown. There is not a trace of the poverty 
of the second-hand about his work. 

If we may judge by the reception given to ‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders” by the dramatic critics when it was produced 
the other day at the Haymarket Theatre—since I 
wrote this, alas! the play has failed—England is at 
last getting ready to welcome Ibsen into its domestic 
circles. So determined a realist, so daring a moralist, so 
contemptuous a smasher of public idols, could hardly 
have expected to be tolerated by respectable people until 
he was dead—dead and pedestalled, and himself a fit 
object for the idol-smashers of a later generation. Now 
that Nietzsche and Strindberg have assailed the public 
ear, however, quiet people may well ask themselves whether 
after all Ibsen was not a good deal of a Christian. - He 
glorified self-realisation, indeed, but—and this is true of 
“Peer Gynt” especially—he interpreted self-realisation, 
not as a shrill Imperialism of the soul, but as a losing of 
the self and a re-discovery of itinlove. When Mr. Roberts, 
in his recent book on Ibsen, tried to assimilate the moral 
idea running through Ibsen’s work to the Christian theory 
of the Atonement, I was inclined to disagree violently 
with him. But as I read “‘ Peer Gynt’’ again, I feel much 
more open-minded on the point. On the other hand, is 
Mr. Roberts on such warrantable ground when he argues 
that in the end Peer is saved from the Button-moulder, 
not by Solveig’s love for him, but by his love for Solveig ? 
It is one of those points in regard to which one might easily 
fall into quibbling. But surely the answer Solveig gives 
to Peer, when he asks her where his real self has been 
all his life :— 

“In my faith in my hope, in my love wast thou ’’— 
is against Mr. Roberts’s contention. It is one of the 
many virtues of his introduction, however, that it provokes 


* “ Peer Gynt.” By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by R. Ellis 
Roberts. 5s. net. (Secker.) 


the reader into a running fire of argument. On the other 

hand, it must not be thought that his sole concern with 

“‘ Peer Gynt ”’ is with its moral ideas. ‘‘ Peer Gynt ”’ may, 

in one aspect, be a many-coloured and delightful state- 

ment of the idea that self-sufficiency is merely a form of 

self-slaughter. Most essentially of all, however, it is the 

riotously briJliant comedy of a man. Peer Gynt can 

hardly be denied a place beside Don Quixote, and Falstaff, 

and- the other great comic characters in literature. He is 

the self-seeker, with day-dreams taking the place of ideals, © 
as he has never been portrayed in literature before or 

since. He is undoubtedly the self-seeker portrayed by 
the critical intellect no less than by the imaginative intel- 

lect. But what a wealth of fancy, of laughter, of humanity 

has gone to his making! Even Ibsen never gave us such 

another portrait again. 

RoBERtT LyNnD. 


LIFE’S MANY-COLOURED TWIST.* 


Miss Sinclair has reached the height of her achievement 
in this book. Since ‘‘ The Divine Fire”’ she has had 
inequalities. One was not sure of her grip on life. ‘“‘ The 
Creators’ had pauses, Jongueurs. The ground work of it 
was artificial. With ‘‘ The Combined Maze” she has 
justified the very highest expectations her greatest admirers 
can have had of her; and she has been extravagantly 
advised. 

“One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it.” 

The word, the glorious word, so often cheaply and easily 
used, genius, is in the mind of the present reviewer entirely 
in place concerning ‘‘ The Combined Maze.’”’ Once before, 
in ‘“‘ The Divine Fire,’’ Miss Sinclair gave us a hero out of 
that stratum of London life which lies midway between 
the middle-class and the people. I am not sure now that 
Ricky persuaded. In my secret heart even a woman of 
genius could not altogether make me believe that Ricky 
would have been loved by the exquisite Lucia. One 
demurred, hesitated. With Ranny of ‘‘ The Combined 
Maze”’ there are no doubts, but full and warm and 
delighted acceptance. I doubt very much that any modern 
novelist of the creators, among whom Miss Sinclair takes 
her place, could give us finer than Ranny. He isan absolute 
triumph. Ranny is the son of a Wandsworth chemist, a 
clerk ina furnishing shop. He is of his world. He talks in 
cockney slang; he is something of a gamin. He is neither 
above nor below his class. But for sanity, for honesty, 
for sweetness, Ranny is an immortal creation. He flashes 
through the book, white and shining like a Greek god. He 
is adorable, the very flower of honest and lovely youth. 
Ranny is made, or at least, finished and polished at the 
Poly-Gym. He is an athlete as thousands of young fellows 
like him are. The thing that he most loathed and abhorred 
was Flabbiness, and after Flabbiness, Weediness. Ranny as 
an athlete is splendid, morally and physically. There is not 
an ounce of Flabbiness about him. He is immortally and 
for ever, Fit. 

The odd title of the book is taken from the figure in 
which all the competitors at the Poly-Gym. displays take 
part. There is a glorious description of this figure in an 
early chapter which ought to find its place in an anthology 
of English prose. In the ‘‘ Combined Maze” Ranny and 
his little destined mate, Winnie Dymond, a very strong and 
tender creation, meet for the first time. Winnie is as Fit, 
as far removed from Flabbiness as Ranny himself, though 
she is less splendid, the little brown true mate of the 
beautiful male. 

For a time Ranny and Winnie lose their way. The 
figure goes dreadfully wrong. Ranny, led away by a 
momentary passion, marries the wrong woman ; and Violet, 


* “The Combined Maze.” 
son & Co.). 


By May Sinclair, 6s. (Hutchin- 
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who was much more than the average sensual woman, is as 
much almost of an artistic triumph as our white and 
beautiful Ranny himself. The book ends on a tragic note, 
but tragedy so uplifted that it is better than commonplace 
happiness. One has a feeling after one has read the book 
that it is a very secondary matter whether Ranny and 
Winnie were happy atlast. The thing that matters is that 
two so Fit, so utterly un-Flabby and un-Weedy as Ranny 
and Winnie should be shining down there like jewels among 
the little clerks of London. We take off our hat to Miss 
Sinclair ; she has done a big thing this time. This book 
has something akin with the great French masterpieces 
of fiction. But it is to be doubted whether any Frenchman 
could produce a thing so clean, so radiantas Ranny. There 
would be the sensual stain which is the uglier when it is 
sentimental. Our Ranny has his passions like other men, 
but they are honest passions even when they betray him. 
The whole drama, unfolded with minute care and detail, 
is a fragment of life and profoundly moving. Every 
character is touched in deftly. There is no slovenliness 
in this art. As for the writing, one does not need to be 
told at this time of day that Miss Sinclair writes like an artist. 
The book has humour, which helps one to read the story 
of Ranny and Winnie to the conclusion with a light heart. 
It is packed full with wisdom. The thread of life runs 
out as fast and free, as many-coloured as the human thread 
in the Combined Maze of the Poly-Gym. Henceforth we 
shall look with a new interest at the crowds of little clerks 
and shop-assistants who pour all over London by the 
early morning trains, wondering if there may be among 
the steadily rushing mass a Ranny—a Winnie. This is 
a London novel, and like London, it is packed full 
with life. There are things Dickensian in it—the group 
of Ranny’s relatives and Ranny’s comrades for example. 
But at times there was a certain quality in the Master— 
shall we dare to call it Flabbiness ?—from which this clean- 
cut book remains absolutely free. It is a Dickensian quality 
which made an imaginative child cry out sharply over 
Martha Peggoty and her bursting bodice: ‘Oh, I don’t 
like it: I can’t bear it. It’s thick,’ as though the clear air 
had suddenly become asphyxiating. The story of Ranny 
is Fit ; it has neither Flabbiness nor Weediness. Ranny 
is clean as a sword. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE JUVENILIA OF MR. GEORGE 
MOORE.* 


If you were a vintner would you put new wine into old 
bottles ? If you were a tailor would you put a patch of new 
cloth into an old garment ? It you were the Director of the 
Louvre, would you hang Manet’s brutal and powerful 
Olympia amongst the tender saints and pale Christs of the 
cinquecentists ? Of course not, and, if you were anyone 
but Mr. George Moore you would not intrude into a volume 
of generous and co og ““ Impressions and Opinions ”’ 
written in compafative youth, and now republished, an 
article entitled ‘‘ Une Rencontre au Salon’’ written only 
yesterday with a pen dipped in cynicism and as out of place 
and bizarre in its present surroundings as a bull in a china 
shop. In a Preface written with the becoming weariness 
of an Old Master, Mr. Moore vouchsafes his reasons :— 


““Three weeks ago,”’ he writes, ‘it had seemed to us that 
all the beauty spots might be accepted without demur, but on 
looking into the book again, the article entitled ‘Art for the 
Villa’ seemed to us such a ravelled skein that we could not do 
else than strive to knit it together, and as this proved to be a 
task beyond our skill, a new article has been substituted, written, 
we admit, in our later style.” 


Now, now, Mr. ‘Moore, are you quite frank with us ? 
Are you not a tiny wee bit ashamed of having been once 


* “Impressions and Opinions.” By George Moore. 6s. 
T. Werner Laurie.) 


By permission of Fredk. Hollyer. 


By permission of Fredk, Hollyer. 


The Happy Warrior. 
By G. F. Watts. 


Sir Galahad. 
By G. F. Watts. 
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young and enthusiastic, once an undisguised hero-wor- 
shipper of Balzac, Verlaine, Turgenieff, Zola, Degas, 
Rimbaud, Lafargue, Shakespeare, Villon, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Jane Austen, all of whose names adorn these 
charming pages, and have you not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to intrude your later rather soured and cynical self 
into this matter of generous feeling and sentiment ? Or 
can it be that ? But No! Perish the thought that 
Mr. Moore could not abide to let this volume of ‘‘ Juvenilia ” 
go forth without just giving a taste of what “ we could 
do an we would, in our later style,’’ lest the chance reader 
who had never read “‘ Esther Waters’ should judge that 
Mr. Moore had more heart than head. 

But a truce to fault-finding. After all the matters 
written about in these early Impressions are of far greater 
importance than this or that motive of the author in editing 
them. It is, for example, well to be reminded that Balzac 
was not only the creator of the Modern School of Fiction, in 
which literature set out to compete with painting on its own 
ground, but that none has surpassed or even approached 
him in the realistic and pictorial representation of living, 
breathing, sinning, praying, complex humanity. And it 
is particularly interesting to recall this earlier storming of 
the prerogative strongholds of one art by another in 
these days when we see painting bent on making reprisals, 
determinately competing with the most subtle form of 
literary expression. True, we may be bewildered by, we 
may even deride the Post-Impressionists and Futurists, 
but we cannot deny—at least I for one cannot—and it 
seems to me here is the vital point—that these great 
departures in the Art of Painting fill all of us who give them 
a chance, with a divine discontent with the art that we 
have learned to consider consummate, and so remind us 
that the world is alive, that there is no finality, that we 
must not sit down, but we must still run if we are to obtain. 
But here we are going off at a tangent, embroidering when 
we should be praising. And yet it is a sort of praise, too. 
For surely in matters of taste we do not want always to 
acquiesce. We are stimulated to contradict, stimulated 
to enlarge, stimulated, in a word, to think, to realise. 

Take for example the concluding sentences of the Essay 
on Balzac : 


“As God is said to have created Adam from a handful of 
clay, so did Balzac create the French novel. Flaubert, Zola, 
Daudet, Goncourt, Bourget and Maupassant have only taken 
and developed that part of Balzac which individually they super- 
ficially represent. In conclusion I will say that as I understand 
criticism more as the story of the critic’s soul than as an exact 
science, I confess that I would willingly give up Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, etc., for the yellow books.” 


Well, we are not all going to agree with that, and yet 
the position is arguable and there is much of the like 
stimulation in this book. Here is an example of Mr. 
Moore’s hero-worship. Of Zola he writes: 


“The man is greater than his books, and that is a great deal 
for he has written some very fine ones.” 


Not the finest, for “his genius is but the triumph and 
apotheosis of commonsense. Wingless, it never rises 
towards the stars.’’ Here is an example of Mr. Moore’s 
optimism : 

“ The one invincible thing is a good book. It may be doubted 
if the world contains a single good unknown poem. If a man 
were to write a good sonnet and drop it in the middle of the 
Sahara, the fate that has watched over good poetry through 


so many centuries would catch it up, and carry it somehow into 
common repute.” 


Here is an example of Mr. Moore’s sympathy : 


“I am not aware,” he writes with rare insight, “‘ of any other 
, except Verlaine, who has written solely to tell how weak, 
helpless and undistinguished he is in all ways and things.” 


But I have said enough to send the reader to the book 
itself, which, notwithstanding some crudity of expression, 
makes for refreshment and delight, makes us, too, like 
Mr. Moore more than we have liked him before, much 
as we have always admired his genius. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


A GREAT BIBLE CATALOGUE.* 


It is ten years since the first volume of this monumental 
work was published, dealing with the English Bibles in 
the great collection of the Society. The editors have wisely 
refused to hurry their labours. To catalogue adequately 
the Bibles in foreign languages proved a still more serious 
task; English and English dialects numbered 24, whereas 
the foreign languages enumerated in the three parts of the 
second volume amount to no fewer than 604. The editors 
have completed their task with the same careful scholar- 
ship with which they began, and the catalogue is a fine 
contribution to the bibliography of the Bible, with rich 
materials for scholars and students. To all who have been 
engaged in its production, and especially to the responsible 
editors, the heartiest congratulations must be offered on 
the appearance of the book. It is a great enterprise, 
carried out with a care and a technical attention worthy 
of the subject. 

What the volumes before us contain is a series of 
language-headings in alphabetical order, under each of 
which is grouped in chronological order, with short biblio- 
graphical notes, a list of complete Bibles, Testaments, or 
separate portions of the Bible. As the editors point out : 


“This method exhibits the history of Bible translation in 
any tongue, and has peculiar value as tracing the evolution of 
those missionary versions which the Bible Society exists specially 
to promote. In order to make the sequence complete, we have 
endeavoured to note each vital link in the lineage of a version, 
enclosing within brackets such editions as are not represented in 
the Bible House Library.” 


The time required for the printing of so large a mass of 
material has naturally thrown some sections a little out 
of date. That was inevitable, under the circumstances. 
In the Polyglot section, for example, as in the list of Latin 
and Greek texts, some editions have appeared during the 
last few years which have been too late for insertion. But 
this was inevitable. No editor can wait dum defluat amnis. 
And the outstanding feature of the catalogue is its wealth 
of material on the earlier history of editions, its copious 
and exact information upon the highways and byways of 
the subject. 

Apart altogether from the scientific value of the work, 
there are repeated glimpses into the history and romance 
of Christianity afforded by these pages. We are reminded, 
for example, that almost the whole edition of the first 
Georgian Bible was destroyed in the fire of Moscow in 
1812; that the editio princeps of the Old Testament in 
Irish did not include the Apocrypha, as “ the Hon. R. 
Boyle refused to print those books, though they had been 
translated’; and that the poor Christians of Aneityum 
paid for their vernacular Bible by raising £1,200, “‘ the 
result of fifteen years’ toil at arrowroot cultivation.’’ This 
last item recalls the fact that about 1841, also, ‘ the 
Eskimo of Labrador out of their poverty sent a thank- 
offering of three gallons of seal-oil,””’ by way of thanking 
the Society for the Scriptures which had been sent them. 
These are more pleasant traits than that recorded of the 
two Welshmen who started the first edition of the Bible 
in Welsh but broke up their friendship over ‘‘ the general 
sense and etymology of one word.” 

A remarkable story is told of the earliest complete Bible 
in Malagasy, which was unfinished when the persecution 
broke out in 1835. The missionaries managed to complete 
the version, which they distributed among the Christian 
islanders, burying other copies for safety. 


‘These books, which passed stealthily from hand to hand, 
and were read in secret and at the peril of their owners’ lives, 
became the fuel which kept the sacred fire burning during a 
quarter of a century of ruthless persecution. When the mis- 
sionaries returned in 1862, they found that the little band of 
Malagasy Christians had grown from 200 to over 2,000,” 


* “ Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


Compiled by T. H. Darlow, M.A.,and H. F. Meule,M.A. Vol. IT.: 
(The Bible 


‘Polyglots and Languages other than English.’ 
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A remarkable fact, in another direction, is noted with 
regard to Mr. J. E. Moulton’s edition of the Tonga New 
Testament in 1880: 

“This edition was published privately by the translator, 
owing to the fact that he felt himself unable to comply with the 
rules of B.F.B.S., which, at that time, required that the Textus 
Receptus should form the basis of all translations issued under 
its auspices. He seems to have had private access—probably 
through his brother, W. F. Moulton—to the unpublished docu- 
ments of the New Testament Revisers, and to have based his 
own revision on them. Thus the Tonga edition of the New 
Testament, published scme months 
before the English Revised Version 
(May 17th, 1881), affords the earliest 
example of a missionary version 
directly influenced by that revision.”’ 

Dean Burgon would have rejoiced 
to learn, however, that the edition 
was prohibited in schools by order 
of the Tongan Government ! 

The Gospels, especially Matthew, 
Mark, or Luke, are naturally the 
most popular parts of the Bible to 
be issued in separate editions. I 
observe Jonah is curiously popular, 
in this connection, among the Old 
Testament books. And the Kele- 
speaking inhabitants of the Congo 
Free State have Nehemiah in addi- 
tion to Luke as their total scrip- 
tures! The first book which 
happens to have been rendered 
into Rarotongan was Galatians, 
but then it was soon followed by 
others. 

There are only casual points, but 
they may serve to indicate the 
wealth and width of interesting 
material which is to be found in 
nooks and corners of this great 
work, apart altogether from its 
unique value as a bibliography. 


James Morratt, D.D., Litt.D. 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 


Although, probably, George Eliot 
is no longer a household word to 
us, the literary pre-eminence of her 
work amply justifies the ‘“‘ con- 
scientious and prolonged labour ”’ 
which Miss Deakin has devoted to 
“‘ the detail of her early life.”’ 

We are not, indeed, prepared to 
accept without qualification the 
theory, said to have been estab- 
lished by M. Emile Legouis, that 
the ‘‘ adolescence of genius’’ is 
not only “great enough to 
engage the investigator’s concen- 
trated powers,’”’ but, “from the standpoint of literary 
origins, more important than any other phase of a career.”’ 
But no one can question the interest which must always be 
felt about the parentage, childhood, and education of a 
favourite author, especially one who seems to identify her- 
self so thoroughly as George Eliot with the dreams and 
sufferings of her characters. Her personality, in fact, will 
carry with it an explanation of that strange mingling of 
intellectual arrogance and aloofness with passionate 
sympathy which characterises her art. Miss Deakin, in 
one of her few critical comments, has quoted the “ wise and 
tender words ”’ of Mr. Gilfil : 

“God sees us as we are altogether, not in separate feelings 
or actions, as our fellowmen do. . . . Our thoughts are often 


* “The Early Life of George Eliot." By Mary H. Deakin, 
M.A. With an Introductory Note by Dr. C. H. Herford. (Man- 
chester University Press.) 

“George Eliot.” By Viola Meynell. The Regent Library. 
2s. 6d. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 


By permission of Fredk. Hollyer. 


worse than we are, just as they are often better than we are. 
. . . We are always doing each other injustice, and thinking 
better or worse of each other than we deserve, because we only 
hear and see separate actions. We don’t see each other’s whole 
nature.” 


Then she says : 


“This was one of the things George Eliot longed to say. 
That way that God has of seeing us is the way the true artist 
has ; it is the way George Eliot herself had.” 


This emphatic and picturesque statement, however, does 
not cover the whole matter, and 
somewhat depreciates the value of 
the personal insight which Miss 
Deakin has specially set herself to 
afford. For much of George Eliot’s 
power comes from that half-know- 
ledge which we derive from our 
own experience. As we all know, 
she put much of herself into Maggie 
Tulliver; she had faced, in her 
own person, many of the problems 
confronting Romola and Esther 
Lyon, Gwendolen, Dorothea and 
Will Ladislaw. We may learn, 
from this ‘‘ Early Life,’’ how faith- 
‘fully her novels reflect her deepest 
convictions on men and life. 

It proves also that, like her own 
heroines, she seldom depended on 
her own judgment, however tena- 
ciously, if not dogmatically, she 
would pronounce upon the convic- 
tions she had acquired. At every 
stage of her intellectual or emotional 
development she confesses to an 
“absolute need of some one person 
who should be all in all to her and 
to whom she should be all in all.”’ 
Probably, without George . Henry 
Lewes, she would never have written 
anovel. Each ofthe many religious 
phases through which Miss Deakin 
has traced her was due directly to 
the personal influences. As Miss 
Meynell expresses it, ‘‘ in each case 
the apostolic man becomes the 
woman’s conscience.” 

Such changes, it will be remem- 
bered, were at an end before the 
publication of her first novel—in 
her thirty-ninth year. She had 
then settled down into a broad 
humanitarianism, subscribing to no 
definite creed, but convinced “ of 
the efficacy that lies in all sincere 
faith and the spiritual blight that 
comes with no faith.” 

Miss Meynell, indeed, defines 
her ethical code as “ uncom- 
promisingly Christian ’’ and “ very hard,’ admitting no 
possibility of ‘‘ compromise or dispensation ”’ ; “ the code 
of a woman who in her own conduct of life has broken all 
the pledges made and implied for her by her parentage, 
kin, and education.” 

On the personal aspect of this question Miss Deakin 
reveals more sympathetic generosity, greater subtlety, and 
—in our opinion—more justice. She endeavours to show 
that George Eliot never put greater value on the restric- 
tions of conventionality than when she broke them. In her 
opinion only exceptional circumstances, like her own, 
could make rebellion permissible. She never resented “ the 
quick condemnation ”’ of “ public opinion,’’ however much 
the misunderstanding of friends hurt her. Privately she 
held herself justified ; and never regarded the teaching of 
her novels as an atonement. They upheld what she had 
always believed ; what, in her own heart, she felt she had 
practised. 


For he had great 
possessions. 
By G. F. Watts. 
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Miss Deakin has justified her contention by reliable 
evidence, perhaps the most valuable part of her work. 
She also tells us how early in life George Eliot was puzzled 
by finding that ‘‘ glory was an attendant on luck instead 
of on goodness ’’; and that, like Maggie Tulliver, “at a 
very early age she got the idea into her head that she would 
become a person of importance in the world.’”’ We find 
her accepting a ‘“‘ compromise ”’ with her father on the try- 
ing question of religious observances ; and are assured that, 
however autobiographical or reminiscent, her books con- 
tained no actual portraits from real life. There is, too, 
an interesting passage about the “ tidiness ’’ of her writing, 
which recalls Mrs. Poyser’s dairy ; a quality evincing self- 
discipline and conscientiousness, not entirely congenial to 
the highest art. 

Yet surely it is as an artist that George Eliot will live ; 
by her characterization, her insight and her wit; her 
genius for dialogue, invention, and narrative. She has 
given us a glorious gallery of full-length portraits ; increas- 
ing the number of our intimate friends ; and, through them, 
the problems of life which have an endless fascination for 
all who care to think. In that sense her work remains, as 
Dr. Herford puts it, “‘ a great and still unexhausted literary 
and ethical force.’’ Miss Deakin could not give us too 
much detail in illustration of her personality and her 
powers, though only the serious student will wish to 
follow so closely her various incursions into philosophy. 
It is not as a thinker that we value George Eliot to-day. 
The quotations, and deductions, from her letters and 
journals are most welcome: we could willingly have been 
spared some of her essays and reviews. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


““The Weaker Vessel’ is to be numbered among Mr. 
Benson’s more successful novels. Had it been blessed with 
humour: had the spirit of the first pages, descriptive of 
the inner decoration of a church, prevailed throughout ; 
had the dragonish Mrs. Ransome, whose mischief-making 
virtuousness adds thorns and pains to the narrow path 
which leads to the strait gate, been humorously instead 
of cruelly depicted, we might have hailed the book as one 
of his best: as it is, its strength and sincerity make it 
notable enough. It is entitled to a wide appreciation. 

Has Mr. Benson ever depicted a really nice and truly 
good woman ? Clever enough many of his feminine charac- 
ters have been; several have proved well-intentioned, all 
are witty ; but, so far as this penman’s experience goes, 
not one of his good women is really living. Eleanor Ran- 
some is an attempt at ideal womanly goodness. She is, 
we are led to believe, charming; her gentle clergyman- 
father adores her; she has something of dramatic genius, 
acts well enough to win the applause of London; in her 
trial shows wonderful strength and patience, and yet does 
not convince us that she is quite natural. There is an 
occasional gushiness of speech and demeanour which would 
hardly have applied in her case. She is, at all events, a 
conscientious attempt to realise God’s Good Woman. The 
task set to Eleanor’s hand is, certainly, one to test a charac- 
ter and make a woman womanly. It is her part to play 
the guardian angel and wrestle with the enemy for a weak 
man’ssoul. Tired of her step-mother’s frequent disapproval 
and ultra-religious exactitude she goes as governess to a 
house where a tutor is kept. Harry Whittaker is Nellie’s 
destiny. He has a weak mouth, a physical circumstance 
promising trouble ahead, which Mr. Benson has before 
now found significant. Harry has also a genius for play- 
writing ; but there is a bee in his honey, as Nellie, after 
their marriage, comes to realise. The son of a dipsomaniac, 
he cannot write without the stimulus of alcohol. His muse 
is merely jog trot without whisky. Here is the horrid 
dilemma. He must write tolive ; yet cannot work without 
drunkenness. What is he todo? He tries to control his 


* “The Weaker Vessel.” By E. F. Benson. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 


necessity ; but that, of course, proves futile. The powers 
of darkness do not dole out iniquity in measured doses, 
and he is not blessed with a weak mouth for nothing. 
Harry drinks, struggles, continues to drink, deceives in 
order to drink. His wife wrestles with his weakness, and for a 
time is successful ; it almost seems as if she may compel him 
to write well enough without whisky ; then a new force 
enters, and Eleanor is baffled. Marian Anstruther, except 
that she has too clever a gift for speech (one would almost 
think, as Zuleika Dobson puts it, she had often sat at 
dinner beside Mr. Benson), is an actress, obviously intended 
to play the part of the naughty siren in cultured melodrama. 
She is beautiful, sensual, a temptress. From sheer wicked- 
ness and jealousy, she wantonly spurs the weakling’s 
tendency, and so sends Harry some days’ march nearer 
doom, making the task of the good wife much harder. 
The two women are rival forces; one inciting to evil, the 
other inspiring to good. It is the old, old battle, the time- 
old battle, and an allegory. The result seems inevitable, 
when fate, driving a motor-car, hurtles in, and the end is 
not completely conclusive. 

Mr. Benson, it will be seen, has found in this story full 
scope for his particular gifts. The plot is one of the best- 
constructed he has yet produced, and the changing scene 
from clerical to theatrical life lends itself to effective 
contrast. Although it lacks the saving genial grace of 
humour, “ The Weaker Vessel’”’ is strong work. 


C. E, LAWRENCE. 


THE BAUDELAIRIAN SPIRIT.* 


To what extent modern English literature is indebted 
to the bizarre genius of Charles Baudelaire can never be 
stated with anything like scientific precision. Yet few will 
deny that what has been called the decadence in modern 
literature, not only in England but in France and Germany 
as well, owes much of its individuality to that curiously 
aloof and elusive method of introspective exploitation 
which achieved its culmination in the work of the author 
of the “ Fleurs du Mal” and “ Les Paradis Artificiels.” 
But that influence has not always been direct ; it has not 
always been Baudelairian. When the Romantic move- 
ment of the first half of the nineteenth century had ex- 
hausted itself in heroics and insurrections, the spirit of 
personal revolt fell back upon itself, and the literary 
atmosphere became charged with the more subtle element 
of introspection. It was as though a world-weariness fell 
upon the human spirit, and everything that had been 
hitherto normally attractive became monotonous. Victor 
Hugo had set the young men of France thinking about 
themselves as heroes ; Byron became a hero. Personality 
was nothing unless it was picturesque, and the need of 
being picturesque produced the poseur. There had been 
poseurs in every age, but it was not until romance ceased 
to be objective that anyone ever thought of giving the art 
of attitudinising in real life a philosophic basis. That 
distinction fell to the lot of Charles Baudelaire. It was 
he who gave the English idea ot dandyism a new meaning. 
I say ‘‘ new ” because no one had ever thought philosophi- 
cally about dandyism before ; but what Charles Baudelaire 
actually did was to interpret for the first time the real and 
underlying idea of the spirit that produced the dandy. 
It was an accident that the temperament of Baudelaire 
found its chief exercise in a peculiarly intense form of 
the eternal battle between the spirit and the flesh. It 
might just as easily have happened that the first interpreter 
of dandyism had been one who had already conquered the 
flesh by denying it. Indeed, long before Baudelaire, 
mystics of more than one religion and period devoted 
ardent lives to such probings of the spirit in relation to 
the flesh which we associate with the genius of the decadent 
movement in the literature of modern times. The dandy- 
ism of Baudelaire only expressed itself incidentally in the 
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clothing of the body; it strove tragically enough to achieve 
soul-sufficiency, not by tasting, as the old mystics did, all 
the stars and all the heavens in a crust of bread, but by 
experiencing purgatory in every sensation. He and his 
followers were dandies of the spirit because acute con- 
sciousness of sin bade them resist not evil, in contra- 
distinction to the older mystics who became dandies of the 
spirit because they resisted evil. The desire of Charles 
Baudelaire, as of all those who are in any way akin to 
him, was to discover in life that ecstasy which is eternity. 

“One must ever be drunken,” he said. ‘‘ Everything is in 
that ; it is the only question. In order not to feel the horrible 
burden of Time that is breaking your shoulders, bending you 
earthwards, you must be ceaselessly drunken. But with what ? 
With wine, poetry, or virtue, as you will—only intoxicate your- 
self ; and if sometimes, on the steps of a palace, or the greensward 
of a grave, or in the mournful solitude of your room you wake to 
find the intoxication diminished or vanished, ask of the wind 
or the wave, or the star, or the bird, or the clock, or all that 
flies, all that groans, all that rolls on, all that sings, all that speaks, 
ask what time it is; and the wind, wave, star, bird and clock 
will tell you: ‘It is time to be drunken.’ Lest you should be 
the martyred slave of time, be ceaselessly drunken! With wine, 
poetry or virtue, as you will.” 

In such a passage we have the keynote of human aspira- 
tion, although it is stated with a symbolical use of a term 
generally considered to have no associations with virtue. 
But virtue with the decadents and the symbolists did not 
necessarily mean moral goodness, it meant the strength 
to survive, the power of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego 
to walk unscathed through the flames of a fiery furnace. 
This spirit is only Baudelairian in the sense that Baudelaire 
gave it modern significance, and in that sense Mr. G. Tur- 
quet-Milnes has contributed a very useful study to modern 
literary history by tracing its manifestations from Baude- 
laire and such of his predecessors as, for instance, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Aloysius Bertrand and Théophile Gautier, who 
may be said to have had their influence upon him. Few 
will be inclined to question Mr. Turquet-Milnes’ right to 
include as coming under the Baudelairian influence such 
writers as Barbé D’Aurevilly, Paul Verlaine, Joris Karl 
Huysmans, Stéphane Mallarmé and Maurice Rollinat, but 
they will feel inclined to say that he has overstated his 
case by insisting upon the influence in “ Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam ”’ and “ Jules Laforgue,”’ just as they will question 
his belief that there is an; marked influence of Baudelaire 


in the paintings of Degas and Forain or in the music of 
Richard Wagner and Richard Strauss. Mr. Turquet- 
Milnes has fallen into the error of all specialists in influences 
by claiming too much for his subject. Granted pertinacity 
and dialectical ingenuity, one could prove that Baudelaire 
fathered all that was modern in the writings of all who 
succeeded him in point of time. But such a method of 
critical interpretation is valueless because with equal dili- 
gence and equal skill, you could come to much the same 
conclusion about any other outstanding literary and phil- 
osophic genius. This is already being done in the case of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, and it has been done in the sphere of 
music with more or less elaboration in reference to Richard 
Wagner. The commonsense of the matter would seem 
to be that the wakefulness of ideas is due to the perpetual 
action and re-action of one interpreter upon another. 
Influences are rarely direct among the powerful, and it 
would thus be easier to trace, say, the decadent line of 
descent among minor than among major poets. The author 
of “‘ The Influence of Baudelaire ” follows a more perilous 
path, and, of course, a more useful path, by tracing an 
idea from a distinguished exponent through a succession 
of exponents often of equal distinction and always standing 
out of the ruck of common writers. He is not an inspired 
interpreter, but he is workmanlike, and not without insight. 
His work has the virtue of clarity and abundant reference 
to fact; these qualities will make it useful to literary 
students. No one will deny that the subject is a suitable 
one for painstaking examination, because everyone knows 
that Charles Baudelaire is one of the supreme influences 
of the nineteenth century, not alone because he was a 
great poet, but because he represented the introspective 
spirit of humanity in a new, a modern expression. But 
he himself, as manifest in his work, represented not so 
much a beginning as the finale of a particular outlook 
upon life, an outlook ripe for expression at the time as is 
proved by the fact that so close an affinity as Edgar Allan 
Poe arose in distant America at the same time. Such 
influence as Baudelaire exercised upon his contemporaries 
and their successors is almost negligible compared with 
their own personal contributions to the literary under- 
standing of life. Indeed, the important thing about the 
writers dealt with in this book as coming under the in- 
fluence of Baudelaire, is the tremendous extent to which 
they did not come under that influence. 


HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


CALL A SPADE A SPADE.* 


This volume follows too fast on Mr. MacGill’s previous 
publications for any material change to be looked for in his 
method of thought or work, but the new poems in it fully 
sustain the reputation gained by his ‘‘ Songs of a Navvy.’, 
It is prefaced by some interesting particulars given by 
“ J.N.D.” who, in a few concise sentences, states all the 
facts of the author’s career necessary for the public to know ; 
that is to say, the biographical and bibliographical facts, 
leaving those of the poet’s inner life to be sought for in his 
“Songs.” If these verses are to be accepted as genuine 
chronicles of his story, Mr. MacGill is, indeed, one of those 
who have had to “ learn in suffering what they teach in 
song.’’ The woes of most young poets are mainly imaginary, 
but the hardships, mental as well as physical, told of in 
these lyrics appear to have been due to the stern logic of 
life, and Mr. MacGill in no way softens his phraseology when 
telling them. His sermons are enforced by no slight amount 
of coarse and ugly language, well calculated to shock the 
hypersensitive ; but vigorous speech is needed to give his 
characters a vraisemblance to life, whether it is desirable 
or not to rake so much philological garbage out of the 
gutter. “‘ Call a spade a spade,” but why “ turn diseases 
to commodities ’’ ? There are things in this volume which 
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cause the burnished lines of Baudelaire and the versified 
flagrancies of Verlaine to appear emasculate and flaccid. 

Mr. MacGill’s powerful pictures of ‘‘ low life,’’ to use a 
conventional phrase, will not be deemed suitable subjects 
for poetry by those who would limit its expression to things 
of beauty only, but they have a meaning and a mission 
which can be best expounded in rhyme and rhythm. This 
is the form in which they can best stir the blood of the 
sluggish and terrify the tyrannical. The themes and treat- 
ment of these poems need not “the light that never was 
on land or sea,” as they have enough inherent fire to kindle 
the wrath, or invoke the pity of their readers, according to 
their class, without any extraneous illumination. But not all 
these lyrics are concerned with the chronic sufferings and 
sorrows of the poor, or the indictment of their wealthy 
oppressors, and some of Mr. MacGill’s ‘“‘ Songs’’ go to prove 
that not all is wrong with the world, and that there is a 
fair amount of happiness even for the homeless and house- 
less tramp. Under the most untoward circumstances, 
“‘ despite the hate insensate which the fates have borne to 
crush him low,” the singer can find balm in Gilead, and in 
‘* The Navvy’s Philosophy,” tells of his joy in 

“The rustle of the wind-swept trees, 
The robin’s song at early morn, 


The lark’s above the crimson corn, 
What music in the world like this! 


“For me the music of the streams, 
The tints of gold on heath and furze,- 
Where wind-blown gorse clumps shake their spurs, 
For me the wonder world of dreams.” 


Nor does he despair of the future, only he declares the 
millennium is to be attained not by the pen but by that 


“Wonderful navvy shovel! The days are near at hand 

When you'll rise o’er sword and sceptre a mighty power in 

the land.” 

Happily, ‘‘ the poetry of the earth is never dead,” and how- 
ever low the divine flame may flicker there is always a bard 
ready to resuscitate the fire ; therefore, Mr. MacGill is willing 
and able to forsake or forget for the while his crusade against 
those who “ grind the faces of the poor,’’ to carry on the 
quenchless torch. It would be difficult to surpass the 
pathos of some of his lyrics of home life. There is unaffected 
beauty in such pieces as “ Fate,’’ where he finds a variation 
from the old, old refrain of ‘‘ When we were young, ah, 
woeful when!’’ in the splendid line, ‘‘ but we were happy 
being young’’; and in such poems, as ‘“‘ Going Home,” 
“Home,” “‘ The Return,” and other kindred songs. The 
first named, ‘‘ Going Home to Glenties,”’ has been felicitously 
set to music by Dr. Charles Wood, and is likely to become 
a popular piece for singers. The lines ‘‘ No More,” written 
on the evictions in Gweedore, on the northern coast of 
Ireland, are replete with natural sadness, and shadow forth 
one of those miserable tragedies erstwhile so common in 
Erin, which the dawning of a brighter day should render no 
longer possible. The last stanza sums up the whole story : 

“Sad, sad thy tale, land of my birth, 
Bear witness, wild Gweedore, 
Thy children banished o’er the earth. 
And they return no more.” 

Mr. MacGill has many sides to his poetic character: he 
is not only a strong speaker on behalf of the down-trodden 
and oppressed, a sweet singer of domestic and pathetic 
incident, a narrator of startling and sensational deeds, but 
is richly endowed with humour, that rarest of all qualities 
amongst poets. In his previous volumes were several 
sarcastic and trenchant touches of this nature, and in 
the present work are further instances, as in ‘“‘ The Grave 
Digger,” that jocose personage who finds a place for every- 
body and who levels all distinctions. It must be owned, 
however, that Mr. MacGill’s power is most strongly mani- 
fested in those poems wherein he inveighs against tyran- 
nisers of their brother man. A few lines from his grand 
invective, “‘ Serfs,’’ well represent his strength in this 
direction : 

“In the lands that the leagueless and lonely, where fugitive, 
funeral-paced, 


The day drags askance from the darkness to glower on the 
destitute waste... 


Sullen and lowering and livid, furrowless, measureless, vast, 

Pregnant with riches unravished, bearing a recordless past, 

Conquer the keeps of its splendour, looting the treasure it 
holds, 

Damming its turbulent waters, rifling its forests and wolds, 

Bridling its torrents with' bridges, its mountain cliffs battering 
down, 

Turning its wastes to a garden, moulding its rocks to a town, 

Flouting at famine and failure, sober to suffer and serve, 

Staking their faith against danger in limitless daring and 


nerve. ... 

And where shall you gather to dare it, men who are fearless 
and fit, 

Primed with unquenchable courage, daring with Berserker 

Seek for the men of the highway, ragged, untutored and 
gaunt, 

Men who can wrestle with horror, and jeer at the terrors of 
want. 

And there in the primitive fastness, more like brutes than 
like men, : 

They’re huddled in rat-riddled cabins, stuck in the feculent 

Hemmed up like fleas in the fissures, sweated like swine in 
the silt, 

So that your deserts be conquered, so that your mansions be 
built. 

* * * * . 

These are our serfs and our bondmen, slighted, forsaken, 

outcast, 


Hewing the path of the future, heirs of the wrongs of the past.’’ 


After such a volley of sonorous verse it is difficult to 
return to a calm consideration of Mr. MacGill’s more 
conventional themes, and it suffices to say, whatever 
rank his works may eventually obtain for him in 
the chorus vatum, it is certain that he must be included 
among the singers of the age; therefore, it behoves 
him to be all the more fastidious over his productions. If, 
of necessity, his juvenile verse has been occasionally crude, 
no real critic can now deny the clarity and superb harmony 
of his poetry. 

Joun H. INGRaM. 


THE “PEOPLE’S BOOKS”—ANOTHER 
HANDFUL.* 

The twelve ‘‘ People’s Books ’’ may be held in one hand. 
Thin, tidy, pocketable and well printed, they are ideal 
companions for the railway carriage; but they are not 
all equally suited to while away a passing hour. We take 
three out of this parcel on which to speak particularly : 
“ Wordsworth,” by Miss Masson, ‘‘ Nietzsche,’’ by Mr. M. 
A. Miigge, and “ The Bible and Criticism,’’ by Drs. Bennett 
and Adeney. 

Miss Masson’s ‘‘ Wordsworth ”’ is a life, a criticism, and 
a eulogy in one. The book is as breezy as-Lakeland and 
full of those humorous touches which we fail to find in 
Wordsworth. The poet’s biography is traced minutely 


-from unpleasant childhood to self-satisfied youth, and from 


youth to didactic manhood, until the curtain rings down 
on the life which even now by means of its descendants 
controls English poetry. There are, of course, to-day, 
dissentient voices ; and it would be instructive to have a 
free unconstrained criticism on Wordsworth from, say, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Tennyson was rightly silent on 
Browning, his friend ; but Mr. Swinburne amused the world 
with Whitmania. Miss Masson will have it that Jeffrey 
was a persecutor or a fool, or both, and plaintively asks 
why it was that Wordsworth’s reward was so disgracefully 
delayed. But there is not much evidence that harsh 
reviewing does great harm; and, as our author admits, it 
caused the Idiot Boy to become ludicrously popular. If 
the new poet has always to create his audience, Words- 
worthians cannot greatly complain; their late gleaning 
has become a fine harvest. The probable explanation of 
the obstinacy of the review is that Wordsworth always 
preached, as Coleridge did in prose, and that the purple 
patches did not prevent the eye being caught by (we quote 
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Miss Masson) “‘ what might be called flat prosaic moralis- 
ing, severe, sententious, heavy and dull.’’ There would 
have been less Jeffrey had Wordsworth been as good a 
critic of his own work as he was of poetry in general ; but 
these are unhappy, far-off things. Miss Masson tells us 
Wordsworth was lovable; this surely would be hard to 
prove. As a writer he scarcely evokes the feeling with 
which the names of Chaucer, Shelley, Charles Lamb, and 
even poor Southey are greeted, and, except perhaps in the 
,one congratulatory remark on Tennyson's ‘‘ Dora,’’ he was 
impatient of contemporaries. Who can forget his attri- 
buting the failure of ‘“‘ Lyrical Ballads ” to the insertion of 
the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’’ or the letter in which Charles 
Lamb chastised him in a manner as dignified as it was 
indignant ? 

Wordsworth’s contribution to thought, apart from his 
splendid contributions to poetry, was twofold; the im- 
portance of the common man and the worship of the 
common flower. But he does not impress us with his love 
of individual specimens of humanity; his leechgatherers 
are looked at curiously as in a museum; and his nature 
worship, notwithstanding his expression of belief that the 
flower enjoys its life, never rises to the only consistent 
position which such an expression demands, that is, the 
sincere belief in the living consciousness of earth, the mother 
of us all. This belief Fechner, the physicist, held; this 
belief was surely Shelley’s. However fantastic it may 
appear, it is a working hypothesis which gets rid of un- 
numbered difficulties, and the fantasy of to-day may be 
the demonstration of to-morrow. 

Miss Masson is unerring in her enumeration of the finest 
poems. She is militant for Dorothy; and she is feminine 
in prefixing “‘ little” to all references to infants (we have 
counted six). The ‘‘ Ode on the Indications of Immor- 
tality’ is as bad a printer’s error as the well-known “ O 
for the touch of a varnished hand.” 

In Mr. Miigge’s admirable introduction to “‘ Nietzsche,” 
we have work by one who has on many 
occasions dealt with the biography and the 
eugenic philosophy of the unhappy poet ; for 
surely poet better describes the author of 
Zarathustra ” and Beyond Good and Evil” 
than does any other word. The writer follows 
Nietzsche through his various changes—so 
prophetic of the final catastrophe. On one 
page heis arollicking beer-drinker, on another 
a morbid pedant; and, as the scenes of his 
life unfold, he is enthusiastic soldier, military 
nurse, professor of philosophy, Wagnerite, anti- 
Wagnerite, Dionysian, Apollonian, professional 
pessimist and anti-Christian. Throughout all 
he was the aphorist. Can it be expected that 
such an one should be always consistent with 
himself ? 

There is, however, no doubt as to the wisdom 
of writing a brief and clear account of Nietzsche 
in the ‘‘ People’s Books.”’ Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri ; and if ever we want to improve, the 
first step, as Bishop Butler says, is to know 
what our enemies think of us. Nietzsche is not 
only, as a gifted writer calls him, a herald of 
revolt, he is definite, super-aggressive and 
apparently simple. The people can understand 
the main lines of his teaching, and can appre- 
ciate the issues. We are all too weak; we 
want the will to Power; of all the things we 
profess to believe in Christianity is the worst, 
a slave-religion, mealy-mouthed, unmanly ; it 
is ridiculous to beget the unfit ; it is ridiculous 
to lose the fit in unmeaning wars; it is ridic- 
ulous to have no telos, no architectonic mil- 
lennium for which to strive; man is yet in 
the making. But unless he believes in and 
practises far greater repression than he has been 
willing to practise inthe past, there will be no 
hope of the coming of superman. Thus, he 
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preaches war and no-war; law and destruction of law: 
religion andirreligion. The interest lies in this, that all the 
preaching is done with intense earnestness and in poetic 
form ; the despair lies in this, that when the world has 
done all, it can but look forward to an Eternal Recurrence 
of the Eternal Past. 

Everyone knows—Nietzsche must have known it in all 
sane moments—that there is nothing new in the revolt. 
Christianity itself, by implication, is eugenic; and is 
directly opposed to modern war-developments and to a 
great deal of modern custom; the doctrine of eternal 
recurrence eternally recurs; even the word superman is 
two hundred years old; and Apollo and Dionysus have 
been enemies from the beginning of the world. Indeed, 
one of the most interesting particulars in this interesting 
philosophy is that it harks back to the early pre-Socratic 
times. 

The little book is throughout clear and fair ; occasionally 
it descends into slang, which now-a-days even a People’s 
book should avoid. 

A clear statement on “ The Bible and Criticism ” has 
long been wanted. Professors Cheyne’s and Hastings’ 
Cyclopedias are well known, but they are beyond most 
people’s purses, and in the compass of a hundred pages 
Dr. Adeney and Dr. Bennett have given us the results of 
moderate criticism. By this the Bible has nothing to lose ; 
indeed, the young who, temporarily we hope, have grown 
distrustful, may return to the Bible with eagerness when 
they find how little its real content has been lessened by 
the attacks made on it from the time of Geddes to to-day. 
The present volume deals with general principles, and after 
giving the results in the case of individual books, speaks 
very briefly on the Canon of the Old Testament. The 
second part is occupied with chapters on the Epistles, the 
Synoptists and the Johannine writings ; and a most sugges- 
tive paragraph refers us to Gunkel’s ‘“‘ Creation and Chaos,” 
and to the influence of Babylonian tradition on the 
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Apocalypse. The main conclusions we need not set out ; but 
surely it is a pity not to give more space in a popular book 
to the Babylonian narratives that deal with the Creation 
of the world and the Flood. . Nothing can be more illumin- 
ating than a comparison of this sort. Again, very little 
is said of a working theory of the development of the 
canon; and we are not reminded of Luther’s strange 
objection to the beautiful letter of St. James. The writer 
tells us that Protestantism rejects the Old Testament 
apocrypha ; but when and by whose authority, spiritual 
or lay, were the apocryphal books taken out of our Bibles ? 
They are in the Genevan Bibles, in the A.V. of 1611, and 
in complete Bibles published by the University Press. 

' It is to be hoped that this little volume will be the fore- 
runner of a complete annotated Bible in which the results 
of criticism are not avoided. 

The other volumes include a statement of Psychology 
in both its aspects by Dr. Watt; interesting and careful 
accounts of Pond Life by Mr. C. E. Ash, and Zoology by 
Professor MacBride; a survey of the Eastern Question 
and Turkey by Mr. C. Macdonald; an historical essay on 
Wellington and Waterloo by Major Redway ; a life of the 
epoch-making Rhodes by Mr. Ian D. Colvin; a simple 
everyday law by Mr. C. J. Adams, and a stiff book on the 
nature of mathematics by P. E. Jourdain. An atlas in 
colours, though vouched for by Mr. Bartholomew, is per- 
haps an error; the publication of general atlases in covers 
measuring five inches by four should be avoided. But in 
this handful, as in the famous vision-tree, there is meat 
for all. 


ARTHUR BURRELL. 


MANY INVENTIONS. 


“The Porcelain Lady,’’! by Frederick Niven, is a well- 
written and curiously attractive story of journalistic life, 
as it revolves about a London newspaper office. It is 
possible that there may be such a place as the Weekly, 
Daily, and Hourly offices, but it may be well to warn Mr. 
‘Niven’s readers that they are not to be found every day ; 
if they were, all the world would be journalists, if they 
could. But if the life is somewhat idealised, Mr. Niven has 
given us a very pleasant picture of the camaraderie, the 
sympathy and the unfailing helpfulness, which exist 
between the men and women of the ready pen, and the 
romance of John Brough and Ruth Winter ends as it 
ought, though “‘ The Porcelain Lady” has very little to 
do with it. Mr. Niven generally sustains a high level of 
writing ; it is all the more pity that he sometimes lapses 
into expressions inconsistent with the dignity of his work. 

As might have been expected from so good a scholar 
and so distinguished a journalist as Mr. Harold Spender, 
“ The Call of the Siren ’’? has many excellent qualities, and 
his pictures of Bath and the hills about it, Combe Down 
and Lansdowne, the lanes through Kelston and Swains- 
wick, through which the children, Oliver and Elfie Martin, 
wandered so happily, have the authentic atmosphere. 
There are many characters and many incidents not closely 
related, so that the effect is sometimes confusing, and the 
author at times leaves the reader unsatisfied. How, for 
instance, did Johnnie Burrows know that Oliver’s father 
was a thief; whence came the rumour, and having come, 
how did it die out so suddenly ? Even Oliver’s remark- 
able success in a cricket-match would hardly have the 
effect of making schoolboys forget so sinister a rumour ; on 
the contrary, his greater prominence would lend additional 
zest to their speculation. But leaving apart such minor 
blemishes there is much that is excellent in the book, 
though some pruning would have improved it, and the 
chapter in which Alice Eardley plays the part of Potiphar’s 
wife to her husband’s old friend is full of dramatic power. 
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The characters generally are well drawn, with the ex- 
ception of the Irishman, O’Brien, who speaks no known 
language and acts like an imbecile. By the way, what 
possessed Mr. Spender to, call an Orange baronet by the 
name of O’Brien? An Orangeman would no more be 
called O’Brien than he would kiss the Pope’s toe. 

The wild justice of revenge is exemplified in ‘‘ The 
Burnt House,’’ by Christopher Stone. The widowed Mrs. 
Tremayne, still young and beautiful, is obsessed with the. 
desire to accumulate such evidence as will convict Blagg, 


.a drunken tradesman, of the malicious burning of her~ 


home. To this end she employs a friend of Blagg’s to spy 
upon him and ascertain his whereabouts on the night of 
the fire. When simple-minded people employ amateur 
detectives the result is all butinevitable. Hillier, the detec- 
tive, draws large sums of money from his employer and 
produces no evidence, until at last Mrs. Tremayne has her 
eyes opened and angrily dismisses him. One part of the 
problem is solved by the opportune death of Blagg of a 
paralytic stroke, the other by the return of Mrs. Tremayne’s 


old lover, John Dethick. Quite a readable book, and the 


writing above the average. 

“The Sword,” by C. A. Benton, is evidently a first 
novel, but it shows considerable promise. The female 
characters are ably drawn, but that of the hero is not very 
well realised. Desirée St. Just, young, vivacious, and 
handsome, under the shadow of a husband serving a term 
of penal servitude for fraud, is a pathetic figure, and her 
renunciation of the man she loves at the last moment 
touches a poignant note. Miss Benton must use her 
adverbs more sparingly in dialogue. The reader should be 
allowed to infer the meaning of such expressions as ‘‘ whim- 
sically,”” and ‘‘ quizzically,”’ etc., if they have any mean- 
ing, from the context. 

Mr. Bernard Capes has the art, rare amongst English 
writers, no doubt through lack of encouragement, of 
telling a short story as it ought to be told. In ‘“‘ Bag and 
Baggage ’’> he does this often enough to justify the repro- 
duction of these stories which have for the most part 
appeared originally in magazines. But he does not always. 
“Beneath Dark Wings ’’ began excellently well, and if it 
had been half the length it would have been an effective 
piece of work. But the introduction of the dissertation 
on the spectrum analysis marred the effect by reducing to 
scientific terms the elements of mystery. The best of a 
good lot is undoubtedly ‘‘ The Soft Seraphic Screen,” a 
very terrible story, but told with consummate skill, of 
the inherited taint of alcoholism, which ends inevitably 
in a final catastrophe. The stories in lighter vein are 
good, but none so good as this. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Desmond Coke’s skill that, although 
none of his characters are likable and win our sympathy, 
“Helena Brett’s Career ’’* holds one’s interest. Hubert 
Brett, a fourth-rate novelist of proportionate vanity, was 
in his bachelor days “ gey ill to live with,’’ as. his sister 
found to her cost. When he married Helena Hallam he 
meant her to be a great man’s plaything in his leisure 
moments. Helena soon found that she had a formidable 
rival in her husband’s work, and being left much to her- 
self, she sought other diversions, and as the family pot 
was with difficulty coaxed to boil, Helena blossomed out 
into the anonymous author of a work entitled ‘“‘ Con- 
fessions of an Author’s Wife.’’ If the secret had been 
kept all might have been well ; but it wasn’t, for the pub- 
lisher was a bad man and could not resist the temptation 
to make more money by breaking the contract of inviolable 
secrecy, and the fat was then in the fire. Helena apologises 
to her husband for having written such a bad novel that 
it had an instant success. But he, remembering his own 
dwindling circulation, is not to be appeased. But a deus 
ex machina arrives to solve the difficulty, and with what 
success we must leave Mr. Coke’s readers to judge for 
themselves. 

“ The Ways of Eve,’’ by Roy Meldrum,’ is a bright and 
pleasant story, written round the claim to an estate, and 
the temporary impoverishment of the person in possession, 
There are, however, no grim tragedies and only enough 
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trouble to remind one that the 
world, albeit a pleasant place 
enough, is not yet quite a 
Garden of Eden. The book 
ends with a wedding breakfast 
and the felicitous compliments 
generally associated with such 
an event, and what more can 
one desire ? 


PHILIPPE-EGALITE’S 
EGERIA.* 


* The front row of women 
of letters of the second class ”’ 
is the place to which M. Emile 
Faguet assigns Madame de 
Genlis in the preface he has 
written for M. Harmand’s care- 
ful biography; and Sainte- 
Beuve, who seems to have 
read but three of her hundred 
and thirty volumes, pro- 
nounced her style to be always 
good, but never better. In- 
disputable as are both these 
criticisms, they say but half 
the truth about Madame de 
Genlis. In the days of our 
grandfathers she disputed with Miss Edgeworth the title of 
leading literary upbringer of youth. She flirted and flat- 
tered in the drawing-rooms of Versailles when Louis XV 
was king. She ruled the household of Philippe Egalité, 
and drew up the pattern of the bonnet rouge which that 
discredited p-ince assumed on spectacular occasions. She 
saw the red fool fury of the Terror, and congratulated the 
soldiers of the First Empire on their achievements. Napo- 
leon pensioned her in order that she might be free to write 
“whatever passed through her head.” Chateaubriand 
complimented her; Tommy Moore warbled to her harp ; 
Lady Morgan visited her with “‘ the high-beating throb of 
expectation ’’ and parted from her “ with admiration and 
regret.” She saw her old pupil, Louis Philippe, seated on 
the throne of France, and, as we have said, she wrote more 
than a hundred and thirty volumes. 

This is a career well worth recording, and M. Harmand 
has spared no pains in collecting every scrap of information 
that is to be found about Madame de Genlis. It was no 
easy task. This heroine had a genius for telling half- 
truths, for presenting her own acts in the most favourable 
light, and the man who judged only from her own bulky 
““ Mémoires ”’ would find himself sadly mistaken. More than 
half an adventuress, she made a parade of respectability, 
and something of a Republican, if not a Revolutionary, she 
was one of the first to acclaim the return of the Comte 
d’Artois on April 12th, 1814. She claimed that she had 
“always held ”’ Royalist ideas, and at once set to work to 
produce her ‘ Histoire de Henri IV,”’ in order to please 
Louis XVIII, “ for it is full of allusions that are flattering 
to the Bourbons and very damaging to Bonaparte.”’ Fate 
played her a sorry trick. The work was issued by the 
publisher on the very day that Napoleon, returning from 
Elba, made his triumphant entry into Paris. 

Perhaps the greatest day in the life of Madame de Genlis 
was January 6th, 1782. Hardy records in his Journal of 
two days later that the Duke of Orléans—then the Duke of 
Chartres—had “‘ just dismissed the governors and deputy- 
governors appointed ten years before for his two sons, the 
Duke of Valois and the Duke of Montpensier, in order to 
hand over for the future the entire care of their education 
to the gentle Comtesse de Genlis, already the instructress 
of his daughters, the two Princesses.’’ To say that Paris 
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Political Life of Madame de Genlis.” 
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Physical Energy. 
By G. F. Watts. 


was surprised by this unprecedented step would be to give 
a faint notion of the amount of discussion it called forth. 
There was a shower of epigrams, lampoons, and satires. 
“* Here,”’ says a contemporary, “ they talk for two or three 
days about a battle won or lost, and then the success or 
failure of a comic opera soon makes people forget all about 
it. It is not so with the adventure of Madame de Genlis. 
It has now, for more than a month, been the chief subject 
of conversation, and every day there is a renewed outburst 
of couplets, sarcasms, and puns.” 

What were the reasons for this appointment ? The most 
disreputable, though the deciding one, was that she was 
the Duke’s mistress. But she had other and by no means 
contemptible grounds for feeling that she was suited to the 
position. It is true that her own upbringing had been de- 
plorable. Her father was a reckless spendthrift, her mother 
an empty-headed butterfly. In spite of their neglect, the 
child showed an early thirst for knowledge, and set herself 
to acquire it by every means in her power. Her mother had 
her taught the harp as a showy accomplishment, and she was 
naturally endowed with vivacity, an engaging manner, and 
a fair share of good looks. These advantages and a not 
tpo-scrupulous behaviour enabled her to push her way into 
society, to capture a husband, intrigue herself into the 
Orléans household, into the favour of the Duchess, into the 
Duke’s affections. And yet she does not seem to have been 
really vicious. She was a woman and an arriviste. Her 
ambition was for intellectual distinction, and nothing was 
allowed to bar her path. ‘A prolix and insipid blue- 
stocking,” says one of her critics impatiently. She was 
more than that. She had read more widely than any woman 
of her time, and if she was superficial, it was a vice of 
the age, and no human being could have more than 
a superficial acquaintance with the multitude of subjects 
which she handled. History, science, philosophy, cookery, 
theology, hygiene, politics, biography, fiction, pedagogy— 
she produced books on all these topics, and the list of her 
works resembles the catalogue of a library rather than 
the bibliography of a single author. And her method of 
educating the Orléans children was more enlightened and 
more in accordance with modern ideas than any of her 
contemporaries would have been likely to employ. It was 
Spartan in its severity, yet she won and kept the affection 
of her pupils. ‘‘ King Louis Philippe said to me the other 
day,” Victor Hugo relates, “‘ ‘I was never in love with anyone 
but once in my life.’’’ ‘ And who was nell ‘It was 
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Madame de Genlis.’”” This love might have been some- 
thing more than a platonic affection on the Prince’s part, 
did not the governess detect and cure its early symptoms, 

Madame de Genlis’ two great and enduring passions were 
not for persons. They were for pedagogy and authorship. 
A couple of incidents will illustrate how strong and deep- 
rooted they were. When still a child in Saint-Aubin she 
was in the habit of escaping to a terrace of the house that 
overlooked a pond. 

“Here it is that the urchins of the village, the sons of water- 
men and ploughmen, come to cut rushes and loiter about. Féli- 
cité calls to them, enticing them with promises of cakes, and 
from the height of her stone balcony, like a magistrate on the 
bench, suspended between heaven and earth, she recites to them 
some of Mile. Barbier’s verses or a passage from the Jesuits’ 
history. The boys stand there submissively, and go through 
their spelling lessons to their small mistress, who withholds the 
manna of cakes until the lesson is over.” 

And so great was her passion for writing, that at the age 
of nineteen, when she hoped she might soon become a 
mother, but before her child was born, she wrote and 
published ‘‘ Les Réflexions d’une Mére de Vingt Ans ”’ ! 

Taking her all in all, she is not a sympathetic figure. 
She was lavish in bestowing the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue. We see her moving about the Orléans’ household, 
making herself serviceable and agreeable to all, with her 
prim yet sentimental manner, absorbed in the education of 
the young people, confidential yet respectful towards the 
Duchess, now and again throwing arch or languishing 
glances at the Duke—a woman of brilliant but superficial 
gifts, vain, theatrical, affected, good-natured, egotistic, 
sincere as far as she understood sincerity, and uninteresting 
because she belongs to all that was most ephemeral in her 
age. A. W. Evans. 


A DWELLER IN GLASS.* 


Those least tolerant of criticism on Miss Austen’s literary 
qualities need not fear that any severe remarks in this 
book could harm her reputation, even had its general tone 
been less appreciative. It is difficult to pay serious atten- 
tion to a critic who shows so much disregard for accuracy. 
“One is all but grieved,” he tells us, “‘ to notice many 
strange lapses and slips through the course of her stories, 
and much odd and imperfect English. . . . I profess I 
know not how to account for it.”” “‘One”’ is not merely 
“all but,” but positively amazed to find in a book by a 
writer who “ knows not how to account’ for lapses and 
slips in other books, so many in his own. “ And that 
mystery, Style—what a thing it is!” writes Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald. This remark is followed by the question ; ‘‘ How 
is it that a gentleman or lady dresses so that one can 
hardly tell what they wear, while another gets into his 
finery so awkwardly as to convey the idea that the garb 
is not part of his entity ? Style, which is the dress of our 
thoughts, amounts to no more. Jane Austen... left 
the thing to do its own work and made no effort. <A great 
painter, or a sculptor like Rodin, never thinks of his method 
of expression. Inferior men think of nothing else. They 
must have models, clothes, etc., and these they copy. All 
the little touches of character that she observed she would 
set down without any thought of producing an effect by 
fine or elaborate writing.”” This passage may be taken as 
fairly representing Mr. FitzGerald’s criticism. It is true 
that a good many great painters or sculptors (Monsieur 
Rodin himself among them) have found that, like the 
“inferior men,’ they ‘‘ must have models”; also, that 
admirable effects may be produced by the conscious avoid- 
ance of “ fine or elaborate writing.”’ Surely the author is 
mistaken if he supposes that Miss Austen gave no thought 
to style. Her own letters prove that she did think of it. 

Mr. FitzGerald is critical about ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 
He regards the Longbourn family as being of such “ an 
inferior sort ’’ that he describes them as being “ ill brought 
up, ‘ill kept, ill fed, ill dressed; and as bad as bad could 
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be,’ like Dr. Johnson’s leg of mutton.’’? When he remarks, 
a page or two later, ‘“‘ It is hard to understand why after 
Darcy’s proposal, Elizabeth did not rush to her mother 
and father, and call all the family together to announce 
the happy news of her triumph,’’ he seems to confuse 
Elizabeth with Lydia, as he evidently confuses her with 
Jane when he writes: ‘‘ When the rich Mr. Bingley went 
off to London it was settled, without any grounds what- 
ever, that he was to be Elizabeth’s husband, though he 
had spoken no word.” 

Mr. FitzGerald calls on us to ‘‘ admire the judicious 
tact’? shown by Miss Austen “ in the choice of names.” 
For examples he writes: ‘Sir John Bertram is rather 
melodramatic. Fanny Price, as the name of a quiet, shy- 


Clytie. 
By G. F. Watts. 


eyed, dependent girl, could not be bettered. Catherine 
Morland is somewhat romantic, Mr. Woodhouse excellent,”’ 
and so on, and so on. It were better if he had shown a 
little more ‘‘ tact’ in preserving the names Miss Austen 
chose, as a reader familiar with her novels may discover 
from the quotation just given. His fancy is to give two 
or even more varieties of aname. Thus we can here choose 
whether the lover of Elinor (in ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ’’) 
should be called Edmund Ferrers or Edward Ferrars ; 
whether Elizabeth’s surname (in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice ”’) 
should be spelt with one or two t’s, and if Darcy’s aunt 
should be described as (1) Lady Catherine de Burgh ; 
(2). Lady Catherine de Bourg; (3) Lady Charlotte, or 
(4) Lady de Bourg. Fanny’s maternal aunt (in ‘‘ Mansfield 
Park’’) is called Lady Price. Coming from names of 
fiction to names of fact, Jane Austen’s nephew, who wrote 
a sketch of her life, is impartially called Mr. Austen Leigh 
or Mr. Austen Lee. Even on a bust supposed to represent 
the novelist herself, a photograph of which is given as a 
frontispiece, her name is incised as “ Jane Austin.” Re- 
membering Juliet’s opinion on the insignificance of names, 
one might almost suppose, but for a difficulty of dates, 
that she had acted as Mr. FitzGerald’s secretary after her 
first interview with Romeo. W. H. HELM, 
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MR. BENSON AS WAYFARER.* 


It is always a pleasure to take up a volume by Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson. We remember his coming as though 
it were but yesterday, and the new note that he struck in 
the history of English essay-writing. The note was new 
for the time; to state the fact more truthfully, one 
should say, perhaps, that Mr. Benson heralded a return 
to earlier days when the literary note was humanist first 
and literary in a subordinate if no less actual sense. Here 
was a gentleman and a scholar, living in the comparative 
seclusion of a college close, but looking out from his study 
window upon the young life springing up around him with 
a certain wistfulness at the old fields and at modern methods, 
but with clear vision discerning the connecting links be- 
tween times past, present, and to be. His pages—lacking 
a little in humour as humour is commonly accepted, but 
instinct with a deep feeling for humanity—betrayed an 
emotion refined by culture, but touched by that vital 
spirit without which no art can live beyond the artist’s 
own little day. Mr. Benson’s appeal, testified to by the 
demand for his books, is accounted for to some extent by 
his ability to express, from an individual standpoint, 
peculiar in a subtle way to Cambridge, thoughts which are 
felt more intimately than they can be expressed by large 
numbers of his fellows. His acute sensitiveness has its 
drawbacks. He tells us of the pain caused to his father 
when the privileges accorded to picnic-parties at Addington 
were abused. In his own turn he has suffered from the 
“ critical talents and transcendent judgment ”’ of the Puffs 
of our time, who have picnicked, so to speak, and made 
holiday in his preserves. But it is in the sensitiveness 
they express that the charm of his books is felt the more 
nearly. 

There is a threefold interest about his latest volume : 
personal, journalistic, and literary. The personal interest 
is to be found not only in those intimate relations which 
he contrives to create between himself and his readers, 
but in the fact that the book will have to be taken into 
account with its predecessors as a continuation of the 
autobiography of a singularly perceptive mind. The 
journalistic interest is derived from the circumstance that 
these sixty-two little essays are taken from a weekly news- 
paper, and are a sort of testimony to the health of a much- 
‘criticised craft. The literary interest belongs rather to the 
philosophy of letters than to the discussion of books and 
bookmen as such. It is not so much evidence that life is 
greater than literature, but that the true concern of literature 
is the reflection of life ; that, if you will, if life is the more 
important thing, it can hardly exist in a true sense without 
literature, which preserves for it its models, its impressions, 
the record of its progress along the road. And when we 
speak of literature, be it understood that we mean the 
literature of ideas. As Mr. Benson says, ‘‘ What we English- 
men often suffer from is a want of interest in ideas.’’ So 
he asks us to walk along with him whilst he points out to us, 
primarily, the bearing of certain little problems of life and 
character, and, secondarily, the common and ordinary 
things by the wayside—the wonderful treasure of ancient 
and beautiful associations which have accumulated in our 
land, but which, ordinarily, we are so apt to miss. It seems 
to us that there is a more definite aim, if no less literary 
charm, in this book than in any one Mr. Benson had pre- 
viously written. He recalls old England’s story, how richly 
dight she is in natural beauty ; he takes us around a few 
storied and specially favoured spots, notably Addington ; 
he talks about some of our great men, as Gladstone and 
Browning, and Newman and Keats ; he discusses preachers 
and preaching, art and life, peace and war, work and play, 
publicity and privacy ; more often he asks us to look with- 
in at the manifold phases of human nature ; and he winds 
up in the study with a delightful little chat about reading, 
reminding us, in words which should be printed and put 
up in every library, that ‘‘ Books, pictures, music, scenery, 
and people are all difficult things to talk about, because 
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they are not wholly definite and tangible things, but depend 
so enormously for their value upon something in the mind 
and heart of the persons who read, see, hear, and observe 
them.”” The whole point about a book, he says, is whether 
it has a real life of its own. ‘‘ Along the Road ”’ will be 
found fully to survive the test indicated. 


OF DANCERS AND DANCING.* 


Surely there have never been so many inducements as 
now to sing of “ the dancing stars ’’—‘‘ the dedal earth ”’ 
having withdrawn from competition through agricultural 
depression ; and surely there is no one more fit to raise 
that song than our dear Ellen Terry, at whose birth, like 
that of the Beatrice she portrays so winsomely, a star 
danced! A few years ago there was nothing in the way of 
terrestrial dancing to inspire her. Ballet was either a pale, 
feeble survival in the more attenuated operas, or else a rather 
crude display at the music-halls, depending for its popularity 
(according to that classic brevity of John Hollingshead’s) 
upon “ legs.”” Now and then a striking mime like Cavalazzi 
or a little genius like Adeline Genée, flashed across the 
darkness ; but these fitful apparitions did not so much 
shed light as make the darkness visible. So emphatically 
did ballet mean boredom to English opera-goers that even 
the pretence of giving it began to be evaded. Only in one 
season, I think, did Harris use the ballet in ‘“‘ Faust.’’ In 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,”’ it was resignedly accepted as part of the 
general antiquated preposterousness of the whole show ; 
but in “‘ Carmen ”’ it was resented as a stupid interruption 
of the drama. Even so exceptionally attractive an operatic 
ballet as the Dance of the Hours in ‘‘ La Gioconda ”’ passed 
almost without a hand. Yet now we see the big opera- 
house crowded in every part, as thickly as it used to be for 
Jean de Reszke, by people eager to enjoy a performance in 
which not a note of vocal music is to be heard. Truly, a 
tremendous change, the causes of which are too many to 
be set down here. Perhaps we may hint at one of them. 

Ballet, as we used to know it, belonged to the era of opera 
when what was too stupid to say was sung. The inter- 
calation of totally irrelevant diversions could not make more 
ridiculous what had already reached the height of the ridic- 
ulous, and as the dancing seems to have been good, it was 
enjoyed as much as the singing. Certainly, tradition pre- 
serves the names of the famous pas de quatre—Taglioni, 
Ellsler, Grahn and Cerito—as reverently as those of Pasta 
and Malibran, Grisi and Mario. But the generations that 
Wagner had educated into demanding a rational opera 
resented the ballet as an irrational excrescence ; and in 
post-Wagnerian opera, generally, ballet could have no 
place—a premiére danseuse would scarcely be in tune (for 
instance) with an opera like “‘ Fédora,’’ where the hero is 
to be seen wearing a tweed Norfolk suit and heather-mixture 
stockings. Operatic ballet died, and went to its own place 
in the Christmas pantomimes. Only when ballet was sep- 
arated from opera and from music-hall associations, and 
raised to the plane of the best artistic appreciation of its 
time, could it create any serious claim upon the attention. 
A happy combination of circumstances made that possible 
in Russia. At the right moment there existed the essential 
enthusiasm, the necessary Imperial and wealthy patronage, 
skilled inventors to arrange the themes, composers of genius 
to provide the music, brilliant artists to undertake the 
decoration, and a school of highly-trained mimes and 
dancers to produce and interpret the works. And so it 
comes about that ballet as presented by the Russians is 
able (quite literally) to stand upon its own feet, and to get 
as near to the ideal of music-drama as the best-intentioned 
opera can ever hope to do. 

But this is a great deal of very dull talk about a very 
delightful volume, easily the best souvenir of a rare and 
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exquisite entertainment. I gather that Miss Pamela Col- 
man Smith’s drawings are the real starting-point ; and 
capital drawings they are, so good that one would like them 
to be better. The line blunders a little, here and there: it 
is sometimes too thick and washy, and sometimes too 
meagre and faltering; but no one can deny the spirit of the 
artist’s work. Her pictures catch the very Nijinskyism 
of Nijinsky, as photographs never could; her Karsavina 
is as sweet as Karsavina herself ; the startling black-cloaked 
figures from ‘‘ Thamar” have all the sinister quality of 
that tragic adventure; and the barbaric drawings from 
“‘ Scheherazade ”’ reproduce with strange fidelity the grim 
humour and horror of the most ghastly and gorgeous pro- 
duction ever set before the guileless British public. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s text is more than a commentary ; it 
is an interpretation, of high literary skill, and full of wise 
and witty sayings. With one of her judgments—that in 
the decorations of Bakst you cannot see the colour for the 
colours—lI find myself in violent disagreement ; and I wish 
she had insisted upon the immense superiority of the ballets 
written by genuine musicians, like Chopin, Weber, Schumann, 
RimskyKorsakov and Stravinsky, over those with what may 
be called mere conductor’s music—‘‘ Narcisse,’’ for example. 
Her critical praise of Nijinsky is delightful to read. Cer- 
tainly no more remarkable man has appeared on the stage 
these many years. To see him as the pawing, sinuous, 
thick-lipped negro in “‘ Scheherazade,”’ as the horrid, nose- 
less death’s-head Petrouchka, with his joyless grin and his 
broken, wooden movements ; and as the vision of the Rose, 
‘with his heart-stirring leaps and his floating, petal-like 
descents, is to gain new reverence for the capabilities of the 
human body as well as for the art of a richly-gifted person- 
ality. I suggest that someone should arrange Strauss’s 
“Don Juan ”’ as a ballet for Nijinsky. 

There is nothing in common between the dancing of 
Karsavina or Pavlova and that of Miss Loie Fuller, whose 
volume I must dismiss with impolite brevity. Here the 
body counts for little. Great masses of white drapery 
placed in high relief against a black-draped stage, played 
upon from above, beneath and around by streams of coloured 
light, and whirled by rods held in the hand into the convolu- 
tions of a lily, the upward rush of a flame, or the flutterings 
of a butterfly—that is the dancing of Miss Loie Fuller. In 
the case of Pavlova or Nijinsky the personality of the artist 
is part of the charm ; in the case of the serpentine dancers 
the spell is broken when the gigantic draperies collapse 
around a mere human figure. Miss Loie Fuller’s volume 
is a very readable collection of professional stories—about 
early struggles, many adventures, lucrative engagements, 
distinguished critics, affable monarchs, and so on. There 
are many photographs and a preface by Anatole France. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE WHITE, WHITE NORTH.* 


Captain Mikkelsen is surely one of the most heroic, 
persevering, yet unfortunate explorers that ever went 
into the eternal ice of the North. Were it not for his in- 
domitable and ever-kept determination to come up smiling 
after every reverse (although now and then in the depth 
of it he may have sworn pretty freely, and called Tyche 
everything but a lady), he must ere this have made a vow 
never to risk the Arctic again. After being members of 
the unsuccessful Baldwin-Ziegler Expedition, he and Mr. 
E. de K. Leffingwell organised an effort to go out to the 
north coast of Alaska, mainly to take soundings from there 
towards the Pole, for the purpose of forming conclusions, 
by the fall and rise of the sea floor, as to whether or not 
there is a small continent under the everlasting ice. A 
little of that object was attained ; but otherwise the expedi- 
tion failed—failed in all except an outstanding record of 
perseverance and heroism in the face of dangers and diffi- 
culties to which it appeared that there would never be an 

* “Tost in the Arctic: Being the Story of the Alabama 


Expedition, 1909-1912.” By Ejnar Mikkelsen. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. 18s. net. (Heinemann.) 


end. After passing, in the entrance to the Alaskan Sea, 
the 47-ton Gjéa, under the command of Amundsen, at the 
end of her wonderfully fortunate voyage through the 
North-West Passage—the first on record, and that after 
great navigators had failed—Captain Mikkelsen’s little 
Duchess of Bedford sailed in, to come out no more. 

And now his ill-starred (some persons will say, obviously, 
“‘ill-named”’) Alabama has gone to the same fate—not 
unsuccessfully, though, nor on the Alaskan coast, but in a 
Greenland bay, that tragically miscalled land which was, 
so far as the Sagas tell us, the Ultima Thule of the Norse 
Vikings. No, not unsuccessfully; the purpose of the 
venture was gained—at what a cost of physical, nervous 
and moral power! In 1906, L. Mylius Erichsen com- 
manded the Danmarks Expedition, to explore, map and 
chart the unknown coast of north-east Greenland. The 
object was mostly attained ; but, on what appeared to be 
his last journey, Erichsen, accompanied by Lieutenant Hoeg 
Hagen and a faithful, heroic Eskimo, perished in the terrible 
rigours of the country—another ice-bound tragedy of the 
return, such as has now come to us from the Antarctic. 
Two separate efforts were made subsequently to find 
the bodies and papers of the missing men, the second 
one being successful in the matter of Brénlund, the 
Eskimo ; the great value of the first search party being 
the food depots which they laid down. It was by 
these that the lives of Captain Mikkelsen and his party 
were saved, when they made the third endeavour to gain 
definite knowledge of the fate of their forerunners. We 
have written that this finally successful explorer is an 
unfortunate man. The expedition began with bad luck. 
No workable dogs were forthcoming, according to arrange- 
ments, when he and his crew arrived at the Faroe Islands ; 
by this mishap some extremely valuable time was lost—a 
ioss that came fearfully near to writing another “‘ Tragedy ” 
on the discoverers’ first northward trip, after housing the 
Alabama on the Greenland coast. It was at the end of this 
journey of three months odd—during the home-run of which 
a live dog was actually attacked and devoured by its com- 
panions—that the body of Brénlund was found and rever- 
ently buried. The record covers 52 pages of a large book, 
written in the present tense and in English that is far too 
colloquial to be literary ; yet, blasé though we are to the 
narratives of explorers, we read it not merely in a sitting, 
but, as near as such a thing could be, in a breath. No 
romancist of the rush-and-rapier order, nor any tumble- 
tremble-and-run incidentalist of the murder-mystery type, 
could write with such a breathlessness, to say nothing of 
the overpowering reality, as Captain Mikkelsen has employed 
in describing the dangers, hardships, touch-and-go incidents 
of that first northerly trip. Yet there is no dwelling on any 
point, no word too many in the description of any threaten- 
ing disaster. When they arrived back at the Alabama, 
day had shortened down to about three hours of more or 
less dull, grey light, during which the whirling snow was 
often too blinding to allow of progress. 

The remainder of that winter, 1909-10, went in recuper- 
ating men and dogs ready for the far greater trip then to 
come, and in healing Jorgensen’s frost-bitten hands and 
feet. On March 4th a fresh party set out on the big effort 
to reach Danmarks Fjord, seven degrees further up on the 
north-east shoulder of Greenland, and there find the bodies 
of Erichsen and Hagen, or locate the place where they died. 
It was a long, long journey, paid for by the attainment of 
its object; but the outward going, stiff and marked by 
danger as it was at times, was in the nature of a holiday trip 
compared with the return. This part of the narrative is one 
of those rare records whereof we should have a stock, if co 
many heroes of exploration had not died in their return 
tracks and their papers had not been lost withthem. Hope- 
less beyond the touch of anything human is the heart that 
can read this and still be unmoved. All so simply told as 
the record is, even hardened men of action must find their 
pulses quicken as they read it page by page. Death seemed 
to be playing with the party, as a cat plays with a mouse— 
happily as a cat plays too lightly with a mouse, when its 
hole is handy enough for escape at last. With the leader 
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ill, the last dog gone (after each man had declared that 
he would take his faithful beasts to Denmark and keep 
them in ease and affluence till they died, if they did but 
come safely out of the venture), all their gear compulsorily 
discarded, and the next food depot far away, again and 
again it was an apparently ever-losing race with death ; 
finally a wondrously inspiriting story of success, punctuated 
continually by misfortune. Of such stuff only are heroes 
made; and this book should become a classic narrative of 
Arctic exploration. 


J. E. Pattrerson. 


EPISODES IN ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
HISTORY.* 


For some years past the story of that remnant which 
was left in England after 1559, faithful to Rome and 
suffering under a succession of penal enactments, has been 
pieced together from widely-scattered sources. It is a 
chapter of moving and melancholy accidents, unknown to 
the reading public, not until of late decipherable even by 
professed historians, and boldly misrepresented in the 
pages of men like Froude, Kingsley, Macaulay—to name 
no others. Romance distorted its features; religious 
prejudice turned away from the saints and heroes who, 
had they not belonged to the old Church, would certainly 
have won admiring recognition. The Penal Laws have 
passed away, but the chronicle of mischiefs wrought by 
them and of the splendid passive resistance they provoked 
is waiting still for a place in popular volumes. The average 
Englishman knows as little of his Roman Catholic kinsfolk 
since the Reformation as of medieval or modern Jews. 

Catholics are now doing their utmost to break down the 

* “ England under the Old Religion and Other Essays.” By 
Abbot F. A. Gasquet, D.D. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

“‘The Eve of Catholic Emancipation.”’ Vol. III. By the 


Right Rev. Monsignor Ward, President of St. Edmund’s College. 
(Longmans.) 


wall of separation and come out of their Ghetto. Vast 
piles of documents from colleges abroad, from Rome and 
Douay, from bishops’ chanceries, have been examined, 
partly edited, and the contents of them distilled into 
print, with a care as well as a frankness of dealing not 
surpassed elsewhere. I do not believe in “ scientific ” 
history; but these narratives, founded on original evidence, 
correspond to the requirements of a judicial report. There 
is no need to praise Abbot Gasquet’s qualities in writing 
on subjects which he has made his own. Experts acknow- 
ledge them ; the public who feel an interest in such studies 
have learnt that they can trust his eye and his word. On 
doctrinal inferences from the facts which he brings forward 
there will, of course, be no lack of disputation. But the 
facts remain. His picture of the monastic life just before 
it was violently ended in this country is a sketch, drawn 
with restraint in clear outlines, well worthy to be kept in 
mind. Perhaps the most novel, as it is surely the most 
harrowing, of additions now made by Dr. Gasquet to our 
information will be his account of “ Scotland in Penal 
Days’’—a frightful record taken from authentic sources. 
The whole book has much to commend it. 

With his third volume Monsignor Ward, the son and 
brother of eminent writers, brings to a triumphant close 
the movement known—somewhat inaccurately—as Catholic 
Emancipation. He has followed it mainly as it was helped 
or hindered by events and persons on this side of St. 
George’s Channel, treating it in the light of domestic and 
Church history rather than connecting it with European 
revolutions. The original papers quoted in full, or analysed 
in the text, give Mgr. Ward’s pages a value which they 
must always retain. His freedom from bias, independent 
judgment, and lucid order, make him a pattern witness to 
the true state of the questions at one time passionately 
agitated between clergy and laity, bishops and religious 
corporations, [rish Catholics and their English brethren. 
A good companion volume to Mgr. Ward’s, now accessible 
in cheap form, would be Lecky’s on Daniel O’Connell. 
Both men, differing as they do on fundamental principles, 
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Love Triumphant. 
By G. F. Watts. 


are yet to a certain degree in sympathy with the great 
agitator, If a little more philosophy is required, it may 
be sought in Arnold’s “ Irish Essays,’”’ and above all, as 
Arnold himself remarks, in ‘‘ every essay, letter, and speech 
of Burke on the subject of Ireland.” 

WILLIAM Barry. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND TERROR.* 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s new book persuades one more 
than ever that she is a born writer of the conte. ‘‘ Studies 
in Wives ”’ had brought us to that way of thinking on its 
first appearance. She is very good in the grand manner 
of ‘‘ The Pulse of Life.’’ She is better in the excellent 
sensationalism of ‘‘ When No Man Pursueth’”’ and “ The 
Chink in the Armour.’”’ She is best of all in the short 
story for which she has a French genius. She has the 
simple direct expression which the conte requires, the con- 
centration, the delicate and keen observation. So far she 
is the true countrywoman of De Maupassant and all those 
excellent craftsmen in words who have followed him. 
“‘ The Chink in the Armour,” the least ambitious and yet 
in a sense the most complete of Mrs. Lowndes’s novels, 
for it compelled the breathless interest of the reader as 
few modern novels compel it, was a short story somewhat 
spun out. The first and the last story in these “ Studies ”’ 
compel in the same way. The element of the terrible in 
the first story is very well done, but it does not create 
the atmosphere as does ‘‘ St. Catharine’s God,”’ where we 
touch and feel the slow life in the old country-house, where 
there is madness and horror and death. Once more we 
have to congratulate Mrs. Lowndes on her manner. One 
always feels that the story is so well in hand and the grand 
manner rarely fails. She is not very much concerned with 


* “Studies in Love and Terror,” 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
6s. (Methuen.) 


speculation and doubt as to whether the French naval 
captain in the first story would have outraged discipline 
and compromised the woman he loved by taking her out 
in a torpedo-boat : whether the lady would have embarked 
on the forbidden adventure with a crew of ten of her own 
and her husband’s townsmen, for example. She has the 
art to persuade us that these things are done. At her | 
best she writes beautifully ; and there are strange poignant 
bits of observation, such as: ‘ As is always the case with 
a living creature near to death little Peter Bellairs looked 
very lonely.”” Mrs. Lowndes has always her story to tell. 
Sometimes she is just a little fatigued. She could have 
made more of ‘“‘ The Woman from Purgatory.’’ But in an 
age of the slipshod and the cheap, it is a delight to find 
such craftsmanship, such good breeding as hers. 


SOME VICTORIAN GIANTS.* 


Mr. Coleridge’s book is primarily a book of anecdotes ; 
which being so, the obvious way to review it is to give anec- 
dotes by which its qualities may be suggested and readers 
sent to the book itself. The large number and excellence 
of the tales about Victorian celebrities make selection 
difficult, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the work contains many stories which, though familiar in 
one shape or another, are here told for the first time in 
their proper authentic form. That Mr. Coleridge sets out 
most advantageously for a gossiper about an age that has 


‘gone may be gathered from the fact that among those he 


knew more or less intimately were Matthew Arnold, 
Cardinal Newman, Meredith, Dean Stanley, 
Lowe, Browning, Lewis Morris, Jowett, Ruskin, Gladstone, 
General Booth, G. F. Watts, Whistler, Boehm, Labouchere, 
and Sir Henry Irving. It is a list that only indicates the 
catholicity of the contents; and it has to be noted that 
Mr. Coleridge has a special and appropriate manner for 
dealing with each of his subjects. For instance, writing 
of Newman he is all tenderness and dignity, while for 
some of the stage and painting friends there is a fitting 
abandon and gaiety. When any given celebrity is: under 
consideration one gets the impression that with that 
celebrity Mr. Coleridge’s sympathy and understanding are 
complete. It is a respect in which he is an ideal raconteur ; 
but, in view of the wide and curious range of subjects, 
the impression may have been harder to create than Mr. 
Coleridge would have us infer. 

The note throughout is of cheery kindliness—an excep- 
tion being some remarks as to Henry Irving and the 
dramatic critics. Mr, Coleridge remembers a certain “‘ first 
night’ during the actor’s long reign at the Lyceum. 
Irving asked him to stay and have supper in the Beefsteak 
Club-room upstairs, ‘‘and help him with some of the 
critics.” The helping would seem to have been done 


_ chiefly with cigars that “looked about ten inches long, 


and were no doubt very choice, rare and precious.’’ Irving 
paid for these, and he “ ladled out”’ the cigars into the 
critics’ “‘deep and large coat pockets.” During. the 
process, though, he looked swiftly at Mr. Coleridge, shut 
one eye, and gazed at him with the other with “ the drollest 
and most informing expressions.”’ Mr. Coleridge departed 
with the critics, he tells, continuing to “ help” Irving with 
them by extolling the play all the way up the Strand. It 
is not an edifying picture. Less edifying is this : 

‘‘Many years afterwards, I remember Irving saying to me 
that if the Press took bribes he was bound to pay them, dis- 
gusting as the business was. . . . He said that one critic, whom 
he named to me, had ‘ cost him,’ since he began, quite ten thou- 
sand pounds. Of course it was done indirectly, by buying plays 
which were never performed, and such like elegant transactions.” 
This was long ago, and one can only wonder when the 
practice ceased. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Coleridge in his placid mood, 
to read his tales of Newman, of Arnold, Manning, Lewis 
Morris, Browning, and “ Coleridge, C. J.” Of Newman, 
presented to children, he writes : 


* “Memories.” By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. With 12 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 
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“T do not think the old man saw any little children very 
often in an intimate way. . . . Certain it was that after gazing 
at them silently for a little while he became visibly moved, and 
rising from the table he murmured in a low voice half intro- 
spectively as it were, ‘I think I must bless him.’ He came 
round the table and laid his hand on the little child’s head and 
said a few words of benediction.” 

All the anecdotes are not of men well remembered to- 
day. We have stories, for instance, of Bishop Phillpotts, 
seemingly a prelate of some geniality, who said to his 
host, on departing, ‘“‘ Good-bye, Sir John. I have much 
enjoyed my visit. I have only two suggestions to make 
for the improvement of your home and park: I should 
pull down the house, and fill up the pond with it.’’ In the 
absence of proof that the saying was not the work of 
someone of earlier date, a connoisseur of anecdotes must 
offer no unpleasant comment; but what of this, attributed 
to the bishop as his suggestion on a proposed plan for 
paving with wood blocks ? ‘‘ In my opinion, if the Dean 
and Chapter would put their heads together the thing 
would be done.’”’ Those learned in regard to the eolithic 
age, or even the days of Sidney Smith, may have some- 
thing to say. Still, in an anecdotal work such things are 
bound to occur, and in Mr. Coleridge’s volume they are 
refreshingly few. 

No new light is shed on Mr. Coleridge’s varied collection of 
giants, but a good deal of the old light is emphasised : as in the 
case of Browning, whom he met frequently. He was an 
inveterate ‘‘ diner-out,’’ says Mr. Coleridge, who adds 
that the poet always talked down to ladies, and discoursed 
to them about bonnets and clothes. This may, of course, 
have been Browning’s humour or an endeavour to accom- 


modate himself to environment, but Mr. Coleridge assures. 


us that it “not seldom filled clever women with annoy- 
ance.”’ There is also this naive comment on the poet in 
private life : 

“Though my diary mentions frequent occasions when I was 
in his company, it records no luminous sayings of his. I do 


not think anyone would have discovered from his talk that he 
was the extraordinary man his writings show him to have been.”’ 


In other words, he was a smooth social acquisition, a human 
being who left shop behind him in years when it was 
apparently not the custom to do so. A multiplicity of 
reticent or bonnet-talking Brownings would have made 
succeeding book-compiling Coleridges an impossibility. Mr. 
Coleridge, though, admits that Browning had a sense of 
humour : 

“Shortly after the publication of one of his volumes which 
was rather more obscure than usual, he and my father met . . . 
and Browning asked my father if he had read this last volume. 
My father replied : ‘ Yes, I have, and I think I understand about 


a third of it." To which Browning rejoined: ‘ That’s very well 
for a man of your understanding.’ ” 


Mr. Coleridge ends on a low key. He writes of “ the 
great galaxy of the Victorian Age,” saying that John 
Morley alone survives, “the last of the giants,” and 
adds: ‘‘ Where are those that fill their places? Where 
indeed ? The mould is broken.”” Let Mr. Coleridge be of 
good cheer: other times, other moulds. 

Davip Hopce. 


TRUTH AND GLAMOUR OF DARTMOOR.* 

I think there should be no question that ‘‘ Widecombe 
Fair” is the ripest fruit of Mr. Phillpotts’ genius. This 
book might well be the model of an English realism, saner 
than any taught us outside England. The wealth and 
fairness of honest observation that have gone to the making 
of it are rarer even than the skill that has packed a mass 
of humanity into one volume ; and, so far as my reading 
goes, this is unique in fiction. There are critics who, 
accepting the author’s modest foreword, have said that his 
work is not a story but a picture, and have seemed to mean 
by this that it did not strongly hold their interest. The 
common story method by which a few characters are linked 
together by events that affect the fortunes of one or two 


* “Widecombe Fair.’”” By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. (John 


Murray.) 
“Sleeping Waters.” (Constable.) 


By John Trevena. 6s. 


of them, and subordinate those of the rest, as in a play, is 
one that may be used successfully by far less able hands ; 
but the interest it rouses is not often one for philosophic 
natures. Here is a novel of humanity. Yet, for my part, 
I find it sufficiently absorbing, and think that in any age 
and country where the pace and purposes of life were normal, 
and the intelligence of adult readers was balanced, it would 
at once displace, even in popular esteem, most of the thin 
and feverish fiction that beguiles our hurry. As it .is 
certain that we must either be ruined or fall to a normal 
pace — somehow and some day, the future of ‘‘ Wide- 
combe Fair ’’ is, to my mind, assured. I take it to be one 
of the permanent books. 

It presents the life of a Dartmoor village during four years, 
and the singular triumph of its workmanship is that this 
is done impartially, alike in spirit and in the choice of 
material for study. One sees a fair proportion of wisdom 
and folly, good and evil, comedy and tragedy. Ona canvas 
so large as this of Mr. Phillpotts, such justice of design and 
accomplishment appears masterly in a sense that puts him 
above rivals. Only the finest humour made it possible. 

A question of art raised by the author in his foreword 
finds me sympathetic with his ideal, but uneasy about its 
practical phases. Answering the charge that he has often 
made his scenery as important as the peop!e who moved 
through it, and so delayed action for the purpose of des- 
cribing the theatre of action, Mr. Phillpotts affirms the 
right of an artist to do as he pleases in this matter; says 
that to him the phenomena of man’s environment are as 
interesting as man himself; and outlines an art which, 
surveying the whole spectacle of Nature, should awaken 
a new sense of proportion and perspective. One had 
divined this ideal in ‘‘ The Forest on the Hill’ and other 
novels ; my own view is that, of necessity, it must inform 
a writer’s mind much more fully than it fills his actual 
canvas. His purpose being to convey to others a concep- 
tion and a point of view, he is obliged to consider their 
capacity as well as his message, or the message may mis- 
carry; and it is a simple psychological fact that we are 
more interested to hear what Uncle Tom Cobleigh felt and 
said about the landscape or the weather than to have them 
finely pictured for us in an equal number of words. More, 
the finest and most sympathetic picture possible cannot 
move us, or make us see them as clearly, as we are moved 
and made to see by far less art expended on the man. 

In ‘‘ Widecombe Fair ”’ the question never arises; and 
it is for this reason, as much as for any other, that I adjudge 
this novel the ripest fruit of Mr. Phillpotts’ genius and the 
finest achievement of his workmanship. ‘“ At the eleva- 
tion needed for such a survey, only the sound of laughter 
is heard: Melpomene’s self stalks dwarfed out of recogni- 
tion, as seen by the indifferent gods ;’’ but we who read 
are on the ground, and that is why the author’s elevation 
pleases us. ‘‘ The Forest on the Hill’’ was about the en- 
vironment and man; ‘‘ Widecombe Fair”’ is about man 
in the environment. Its greatness is due to the very sense 
of proportion and perspective which that elevation gives, 
but its interest is still human, and only human. No other 
kind of interest can equal that, or detract from it, or much 
alter it. I dispute, therefore, that the landscape with 
figures lies as much within a novelist’s range as it does 
within that of a painter. The figures in a novel insist on 
living. 

The glamour of Mr. John Trevena’s story, ‘‘ Sleeping 
Waters,” which is reviewed here because it also is a novel 
of Dartmoor, baffles the reader strangely, and seems to me 
to have a little confused the writer. A consumptive priest, 
overworked in the East End of London, is sent away into 
Devonshire by friends, and, as the effect of robuster health 
—so we are led to think—behaves unlike a priest in a series 
of romantic and peculiar adventures that fill the book. 
But at the end, when the lack of verisimilitude in some of 
these adventures has alarmed us for the author, we are 
allowed to understand that the hero is, as a matter of fact, 
neither robust nor sane, but, like ourselves, has been a 
victim of hallucinations. One is sorry, but this will never 
do. There is so much good writing in the book, and so 
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much else that goes to prove an author’s quality, that I 
wish Mr. Trevena had had the courage to deal outright in 
fantasy. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


MORE GEORGIAN POETRY.* 


The book of the moment in verse is Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s. 
He is remarkable for what he does not do and for what 
he does. Thus, he does not write smoothly, sweetly and 
with dignity ; nor does he choose subjects, such as black- 
birds at sunset, which ask to be so treated. For some 
time past it has been understood that verse is not best 
written in jerks of a line in length. Mr. Lawrence goes 
further, and at times seems bent on insulting rhyme, as 
in this stanza from ‘‘ Dog-tired ”’ : 

“The horses are untackled, the chattering machine 

Is still at last. If she would come, 

I would gather up the warm hay from 

The hill-brow, and lie in her lap till the green 

Sky ceased to quiver and lost its tired sheen.”’ 
Correspondingly, he writes of matters which cannot be 
subdued to conventional rhythm and rhyme—chiefly the 
intense thoughts, emotions, or gropings of self-conscious 
men or women set on edge by love or fatigue or solitude. 
If he trusts to make a general appeal, it is by faithful con- 
centration on the particular—a woman receiving a lover 
straight from bloodshed, a man repulsed, standing like an 
“‘ insect small in the fur of this hill’ in the night when . 
“ The night’s flood-winds have lifted my last desire from me, 

And my hollow flesh stands up in the night abandonedly,” 
and saying to the woman : 

“‘ And I in the fur of the world, and you a pale fleck from the sky, 

How we hate each other to-night, hate, you and I, 

As the world of activity hates the dream that goes on on high, 

As a man hates the dreaming woman he loves, but who will 

not reply.” 
The last comparison would be a flaw were it not that 
Mr. Lawrence sacrifices everything to intensity, particularly 
in amorousness. His triumph is, by image and hint and 
direct statement, to bring before us some mood which 
overpowers all of a sick, complex man save his self-con- 
sciousness. Mr. Lawrence is fearless in treatment as in 
choice of subject. He will be exact in defining an intui- 
tion, a physical state, or an appearance due to the pathetic 
fallacy—herein resembling the man in ‘“‘ We have bit no 
forbidden apple.’’ He will give us in dialect the plainest 
outlines of a working-class tragedy, and in careful abstract 
monologue a schoolmaster’s moment of satisfaction when 
it is sweet in the morning to teach boys who are his slaves : 
“Only as swallows are slaves to the eaves 
They build upon, as mice.are slaves 
To the man who threshes and sows the sheaves.” 
Such moods he will sometimes follow with a painful curi- 
osity that makes us rather sharers in a process than wit- 
nesses of a result. He does not refuse external things, 
a gang of labourers at work on timber, a picture by Corot, 
the Moon. A surprising number of his poems are tributary 
to the moon, but a moon of his own world, “ divesting 
herself of her golden shift,” or bringing him a pang of 
reminiscence, or reddening : 
“‘The moon lies back and reddens ; 
In the valley, a corncrake calls monotonously, 
With a piteous, unalterable plaint, that deadens 
My confident activity : 
With a hoarse, insistent request that falls 
Unweariedly, unweariedly, 
Asking something more of me, 
Yet more of me.” 


* “Love Poems and Others.’”” By D.H.Lawrence. 5s. net. 
(Duckworth.) 

‘‘Helen Redeemed and Other Poems.’’ By Maurice Hewlett. 
4s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

“‘Valdimar: A Poetic Drama.” By Ronald Campbell 
Macfie. 3s. 6d. net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

“‘ Jesus of Nazareth: A Poetical Drama in Seven Scenes.” 
By Alexandra von Herder. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) j 

“The Gallant Way.” By Frank Taylor. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Murray.) 

“‘ Prison Songs and Poems.”’ By J. Robert Clarke. 2s. net. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

“‘Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry.” By 
Thomas MacDonagh. 3s. 6d. net. (Dublin: Figgis.) 


I doubt if much of his effect is due to rhythm. Verse 
aids him chiefly by allowing him to use a staccato short- 
hand which would be more uncomfortable in prose. But, 
whether the verse is always relevant or not, Mr. Lawrence 
writes in a concentration so absolute that the poetry is 
less questionable than the verse. 

Mr. Hewlett is far removed from Mr. Lawrence in form. 
Mr. Lawrence’s form has been groped for: it is as near as 
possible natural poetry. Mr. Hewlett’s has been assumed : 
it is a fascinating, not wholly deceptive mask. He appears 
in verse as a servant of Diana : 

“To whom all the praise of him who writes, 
Ever!” 

as he says in one of his ten “ staves”’ about Helen. But 
it is in speaking of himself that he is at his best: writing 
dignified sonnets, in whose medieval mixture the spiritual 
masters the sensuous, and in fact survives alone in 
“ Hymnia-Beatrix.”” He is less happy, but more pains- 
taking and detailed, in depicting 

Argive Helen, slim and sweet, 

For whose bosom and delight, 

For whose eyes, those wells of peace, 

Paris wrought, as well he might, 

Ten years’ woe for Troy and Greece.” 
For this Argive Helen and his own imagined Helen are 
two different conceptions, which his art is not strong enough 
to save from confusion time after time. Had he kept to 
her, and left out the heroes and the gods, he could have 
made something of her, but on the large canvas his inklings 
are lost. 

It is hard to be just to Dr. Macfie after reading Mr. 
Lawrence. For his drama concerns chiefly a Viking turned 
Christian, whom nothing could lure to fight again until in 
the last act his beloved, who has led his army instead, is 
seen to fall; and the king speaks to his Vikings in blank 
verse, thus : 

““When the dawn 
Comes shimmering into the western sky 
Our oars will beat and beat across the foam ; 
Our sails will blossom in the morning breeze...” 
But for those who still like to see heroic figures in every 
way worthy of this straightforward blank verse, Dr. Macfie 
is unexcelled. 

His manly sweetness is not to be found in the dramatic 
pageant of “‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” where the blank verse, 
by the way, is seldom decasyllabic, but seldom lacking in 
substance or force. The scenes suffer by being a mixture 
of the old and the new, instead of a simplification on the 
one hand, or, on the other hand, an elaborate rehandling 
of the old. In spite of the excellence of several passages, 
and its invariable reverence, it is not much more than a 
dignified tinkering with the theme. 

Mr. Frank Taylor makes no mistake in writing of 

“The regiments that so gaily took the rub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub).” 

from Cressy to Malplaquet and Minden, wherever British 
soldiers have been led by officers bred 
‘In the schools that forge and weld the best of the breed, 

Brave boys in the schools that are schools for men, hard 

schools for the men that lead.” 

There is not much patriotic verse written with less non- 
sense and more metrical skill than Mr. Taylor’s. 

Mr. Clarke’s verses would not have been remarkable if 
they had not been written in prison, as the ‘ Epic of 
Hades ”’ was written in the ‘‘ Underground.”’ But knowing 
that they were so written makes them more memorable 
than the similar ones written daily, for all that can be 
known to the contrary, in fairyland. 

Mr. McDonagh, himself a poet, now shows himself a 
very keen student of poetry and of criticism, a worthy 
follower in prosodical studies by Mr. T. S. Omond, and 
a suggestive if not a victorious one. In the course of 
studying Campion he leaves few important questions of 
prosody untouched, and none of these unilluminated. He 
gives also, by the way, much promise of sympathetic in- 
sight and several specimens of delightful prose. 

EpwarpD THOMAS. 
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A CRITICS LIQUEURS.* 


To the younger generation—a_ scarcely negligible 

quantity nowadays, when Lancashire dramatists in their 
uncensored plays suggest to approving British audiences 
that it is really the only generation that matters—Sir 
Frederick Wedmore is doubtless known almost exclu- 
sively as a writer on art, an unrivalled expert on prints 
and etchings. This little book serves well to show his 
versatility. It is not, it may be remarked, a book to read 
at a sitting: rather is it a book to be taken as liqueur- 
taking people take liqueurs, at intervals, small draughts 
at a time. Sir Frederick’s liqueurs are suggestive and 
exhilarating. In epigrammatic prose—marred now and 
again by a heavy employment of parentheses, but generally 
careful, limpid and easy-flowing—he sets forth his views 
on many things, which range from Browning’s ‘‘ Landscape ”’ 
to the Macbeth of Sir Henry Irving, from Job to Frangois 
Coppée. 
_ One of the selections is a short story, ‘““ A Chemist of 
th: Suburbs,’’ which presents Sir Frederick in a manner 
that would have made him an acceptable addition to the 
writers for The Ycllow Book, and proves that the dry 
point is not necessarily the only point of a dry-point 
authority. ‘‘ A Chemist of the Suburbs ”’ is highly charged 
with sound sentimentality, and might have been written 
by Mr. Leonard Merrick or one of the French masters of 
the short story. That Sir Frederick understands the art 
of the conte is suggested by his own comment, that writers 
and serious readers know that a good short story “ cannot 
possibly be a précis, a synopsis, a scenario as it were, of 
a novel.” He says that that is why great writers succeed 
in it so seldom . . . even a novelist like Mr. Hardy, the 
stretch of whose canvas has never led him into carelessness 
of detail. While on the subject Sir Frederick has some- 
thing to say of Whistler. To a remark that the short 
story is wont to be estimated, not by its quality, but by 
its size he adds, 


. a@ mode of appraisement under which the passion of 
Schumann, with his wistful questionings . . . would be esteemed 
less seriously than the amicable score of ‘ Maritana.’ And a dry 
point by Mr. Whistler, two dozen lines laid with the last refine- 
ment of charm, would be held inferior to a panorama by Philip- 
poteau.”’ 
Sir Frederick’s views may, for all we know, never have 
varied in the very least as to Philippoteau and his 
seemingly deplorable ‘‘ panoramas ”’ ; but there has been a 
certain flux as to the other artist. 

Engaging throughout, the book is best when dealing with 
Rembrandt and Méryon. 


TYRCONNEL.* 
Mr. Sergeant’s title, as he himself recognizes, is not ex- 
actly fitting or expressive. ‘‘ Little Jennings ’’ has a com- 


paratively small part in the story, though so far as it goes 
it is a vivid part. The greater interest of the work is his- 
torical, not biographical. It will not secure its due straight 
away. Along with the first-hand and valuable material 
there is too much needless detail, particularly in the first 
volume. Mr. Sergeant is full of his subject and of things 
that bear but slightly or indirectly thereon, and in his 
interested and impartial way he crowds a series of pages 
with a wealth of matter in which the graphic and the well- 
nigh trivial are intermixed. This means a certain strain 
on the reader who is not as deeply concerned over the 
period and the personalities as he is himself, and it militates 
for a time against his conscientious presentation of, we 
might almost say his apologia for, Tyrconnel. In due 
course, however, the persevering reader is fairly well re- 
warded. He finds that with all his faults “‘ Dick Talbot ”’ 
had bold and striking qualities, that he has been recklessly 


* “ Pages Assembled : A Selection from the Writings, Imagina- 
tive and Critical, of Frederick Wedmore.” ts. 6d. net. 
(Mathews.) 


t “Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot: A Life of the 
Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnel.”” By Philip W. Sergeant. 
2 Vols. Illustrated. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


and grossly maligned by Macaulay and others, that much 
in the tortuous drama of his time, in Ireland especially, has 
been misunderstood, or presented in the spirit of prejudice 
and partisanship. 

It may be long, however, before the sober truth will 
supetsede the vividly rendered untruth in the popular 
imagination, or even in that of historians who do not go to 
original sources and documents. Tyrconnel is a vicious 
bogey-man in the minds of writers of historical primers and 
articles in popular encyclopedias. ‘‘ Dirty work,” “ this 
scoundrel,’ wretches of this stamp,’ “ characteristic 
treachery ’’ occur even in “‘ Chambers’s,’’ in which his 
crowded and dramatic life is summed up and blackened in 
some twenty lines. Racial bias and theological bias have 
both helped to distort the vision and the picture of the 
general historian, who is on the side of William and against 
James II.—strangely enough the Pope of the period was an 
abettor and a helper of William. 

Mr. Sergeant deals with tangled issues in a patient temper 
and with matters of racial and historical controversy in a 
fair-minded and balanced spirit. A good deal of the work 
is a corrective, part of it is an acquisition. If the best of it 
were judiciously extracted, and presented in a popular form 
and at a popular price, it would be enlightening and helpful 
in many quarters that it cannot reach at present. 

It makes the Anglo-Itish circumstances of troubled and 
tragic years rather clearer to the general reader. The 
inner and real Ireland, with her vision, sufferings, philo- 
sophy, expressed in her own language, does not come within 
Mr. Sergeant’s province. That inner Ireland, however, 
affords the material for a great and moving story when the 
accomplished and penetrative historian arises. 

R, 


THE BACONIAN HERESY.* 


The only real Shakespeare-Bacon problem is how on 
earth anyone ever managed to persuade himself that there 
was one. We are already beginning to forget the 
amazing gentlemen who discovered those absurdly in- 
genious cryptograms which clearly proved that the plays 
were written by Bacon. Apparently they had satisfied 
themselves that great poetry could be written something 
in this fashion : 

““*To be or not to be, that is the question, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to——’ 

“ No—that won't do. I’ve got B in all right as the third 
letter of the first line, and I must have A as the third letter in 
the second line, or I shall never be able to spell Bacon in this 
soliloquy.” 

No man so stupidly preoccupied could write poetry of 
any kind; and no man in his senses would go over great 
poetry he had written and mangle it and make its beauty 
subservient to the introduction into it of an elaborate 
cryptogram. The person who had no more respect than 
that for his art could not write a poem that was good 
enough to win a prize in a Limerick competition. The 
whole theory was obviously nonsensical, and the wiser 
Baconians abjure it and openly regret it was ever advanced, 
because it has discredited their cause with all thinking 
people. They say now they have other and more reput- 
able evidence. But what does it amount to? A few years 
ago one of these curious gentlemen wrote an article in a 
magazine saying that in one of Bacon’s notebooks was 
a list of forms of salutation ; that these had been invented 
by Bacon, and, at all events, made their first appearance 
in literature in the plays attributed to Shakespeare. Yet 
anybody who took the trouble to look back a little could 
find most of these forms of salutation in the old Robin 
Hood ballads that were written before Shakespeare was 
born. Then they laboriously compile what they please to 
call parallel passages, similarities of phrase or opinion that 
are common to the works of both Shakespeare and Bacon, 
and offer this as evidence that Bacon must have written 
the plays ; moreover, they find in the plays a display of 
legal knowledge that they say could only be possessed by 


* “The Baconian Heresy.” By J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
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a trained lawyer, such as Bacon was. More than all, per- 
haps, they rely on the unproved fact that Shakespeare was 
a man of no education ; they even exaggerate his ignorance, 
and the most persistent of them scornfully calls him “ an 
illiterate clown.’’ So we are asked to believe that so shrewd 
a man as Bacon, desirous of concealing his authorship of 
the plays, was so unspeakably foolish as to arrange for an 
illiterate clown to pass them off as his own. The thing 
could not be done. If Shakespeare could not read or write, 
his fellow-actors and brother-dramatists could not be kept 
unaware of that, and such a silly deception could never hope 
to deceive any of them. So your indomitable Baconian 
tries to shuffle out of this difficulty by suggesting that 
there must have been two Shakespeares : one the illiterate 
clown who was merely the actor who afterwards settled 
down as a country gentleman at Stratford, and one, a 
more intelligent William Shakespeare, who posed as author 
of the plays that Bacon had written. 

It is all too farcical. The Baconians are-in the main 
an unimaginative people who being quite without genius 
themselves cannot make the least allowance for its miracu- 
lous workings in another. They do not realise that it is 
the poetry in them that makes the plays of Shakespeare 
great, the poetry and their feeling for nature and their 
knowledge of humanity; and that the learning in them 
is the least important of their merits. Given the genius 
that the author of the plays must have had, there is nothing 
else to wonder at: it could be nothing for a man so alive 
and nimble-witted as Shakespeare to pick up all the legal 
knowledge he displays, and the scraps of correct and in- 
correct Latin and French that he uses now and then. 
Your stolid Baconians cannot comprehend that such a man 
as Shakespeare might employ in the plays every ounce of 
learning he had acquired, and had the mous to use it so 
easily and in such fashion as to suggest that there was far 
more at the back of it; they take it for granted that if 
he knew so much he must needs have known ever so much 
more. Which is the natural attitude of men whose whole 
knowledge is drawn laboriously from books in the presence 
of a finer, higher spirit whose quick wits and intuitions 
have rarer me nsof education. If Bacon had written plays 
they would certainly have been more like Ben Jonson’s, 
overlaid with his learning. And before they worry about 
parallel passages, let the Baconians quote us passages from 
Bacon that contain any glimmerings of the humour that 
leavens all the plays and riots so gloriously in many of 
them ; let them prove from anything Bacon is known to 
have written that he had it in him to create a Falstaff or 
a Dogberry. 

They simply cannot do it, because with all his wit Bacon 
had no humour. Still, one feels it was worth while to take 
the blusterous Baconian theory into a corner and knock 
it quietly on the head, once for all. And this is the pious, 
serviceable job that Mr. J. M. Robertson has done in “ The 
Baconian Heresy.’’ He meets the Baconians on their own 
ground, and by applying the comparative method not only 
to the writings of Bacon and Shakespeare but to those of 
Bacon and the other Elizabethan dramatists, knocks the 
top off the Baconian theory and the bottom out of it and 
shows you there is simply nothing inside. He accounts 
for the apparent classical scholarship of Shakespeare, and 
demonstrates by comparisons how widely and utterly 
different were the prose styles of Bacon and Shakespeare. 
He might have printed Bacon’s few acknowledged poems 
to demonstrate how widely different, too, were their poetical 
styles. He astutely points out that Bacon, 

‘does not lard with law his writings on other subjects, as 
the Baconians make him out to have done in the Tinea 
circumstance which alone might have served to guard careful 


readers against the notion that the law tags in the Plays came 
from his pen.” 


He gives you a careful study of the vocabularies of both 
men, and makes it clear that these differed as widely as 
their styles do. He shows you that there are more parallel 
passages or coincidences of phrase to be found between 
Bacon and other contemporary dramatists than between 
Bacon and Shakespeare ; and he has collected from divers 
other Elizabethan dramatists who never studied the law 
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Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P. 


passages that would seem to indicate at least as much 
legal knowledge as the Baconians attribute to the writer 
of Shakespeare's dramas. He might have mentioned that 
Massinger’s signature is as crude and “‘ illiterate’ as the 
signatures of Shakespeare, though Massinger was an Oxford 
man. But he has done enough. He has written the most 
careful and most masterly exposure of the Baconian heresy 
that has yet been published. If the thing had to be done 
at all it was well to do it minutely, thoroughly, convinc- 
ingly, and that is how Mr. Robertson has done it. For 
every reasonable man who has read his book the Baconian 
theory will henceforth be dead, and the Baconians may 
go on waking the corpse as long as they like, they cannot 
bring it to life again. 
A. St. Apcock. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. By Jeffery Farnol. 6s. 
(Sampson Low.) 

There will always be a public, and a grateful one, for those 
novelists who take the advice of Mr. Balfour and “‘ cheer us 
up.” High in the admired circle of the cheery romancers 
stands Mr. Farnol, weaving inventions out of the Regency 
time, and making everything in that very mixed period 
subservient to constancy and manly courage. Manly 
courage has it virtually all the way in the person of 
Barnabas Barty, for when he is down on his luck and 
thwarted in his social ambitions, he stands highest in the 
affections of the unsophist cated reader. He inherits good 
looks and brawny sinews from his father, the ex-champion 
of the English ring in the heyday of pugilism ; and he in- 
herits some three-quarters of a million from a quarter which 
we can only assign to the arbitrary region of the author’s 
expediency. He enters his hero to back up pluck and 
patience with unbounded generosity, and makes him fulfil 
his purpose. But Barnabas is not a whit more generous 
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than his author, for Mr. Farnol lavishes language and in- 
cident and character up and down his pages with the 
largesse of a spendthrift possessed of inexhaustible 
resources. The heroine, Cleone, has a good deal in common 
with Charmian in ‘‘ The Broad Highway,” and the social 
ornaments and villains whom Barty encounters in his 
upward progress to Cleone’s hand and the honours of Court, 
have every mark of kinship with Sir Maurice Vibart and his 
compeers in that most enchanting story. Where Mr. 
Farnol best succeeds, however, is in depicting the plainer 
humours and eccentricities of the population of the road, 
and here, we fancy, he has no equal since Dickens. There 
is the same weakness for labels and unchanging attributes 
and tricks of speech, but there is the same inventiveness, 
and the same glorious high spirits slung off a flying pen 
that has neither guile nor misgiving. 


THE SECOND-SIGHTER’S DAUGHTER. ByG. B. Burgin. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Burgin awakens one’s interest and curiosity by 
commencing his story with an ancient legend: ‘‘ Once 
upon a time there was a man who picked up a stone to 
throw at his enemy. But his enemy escaped before he 
could hurl it at him. So the man carried the stone in his 
pocket for seven years, turned it, and at the end of another 
seven years threw it at his enemy and—missed him.” It 
is a shrewdly significant prelude to the story of thwarted 
revenge which follows. Mr. Burgin has selected a strik- 
ingly uncanny character for his heroine : a wild, radiantly 
beautiful woman with a power and charm that are in- 
human. She dwells in an atmosphere of mystery; her 
father has weird traffickings with the Other World—what 
wonder then that she can cast spells about men, ruining 
the lives of two of them and spoiling her own? The best 
character in the book is undoubtedly Mirby Harrison—a 
bloated, irritable old man, with an undernature so generous 
and sincere that one forgives him his many failings. The 
story bristles with strongly dramatic situations ; it is well 
written, and the interest that is foreshadowed in the legend 
at the beginning is cleverly retained to the end. 


THE HIPPODROME. By Rachel Hayward. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 

A novel that excites with its incidents, and at the 
same time satisfies with its characterisation is not very 
frequently met with. Miss Hayward certainly fulfils both 
the demand for adventure and the desire that adventure 
should be worked out through living people, and not by 
means of labelled shadows. But ‘ The Hippodrome ”’ 
would have been more aptly entitled “ Fatalité.” Fate 
undoubtedly met Arithelli when she alighted at the rail- 
way station at Barcelona in the person of Count Poleski, 
a devoted member of a gang of Russian Anarchists. The 
cleverly-contrived plot centres in Arithelli, a girl of haunt- 
ing beauty, who becomes chief equestrienne at the Barce- 
Jona Hippodrome. She finds the famous Spanish city a 
veritable “‘ entresol de l’enfer,”’ but escapes unscathed from 
its gross temptations. Inevitably through her friendship 
with Poleski, she gets mixed up with the Anarchists, and 
is taken like a bird in the fowler’s snare. Vardri, another 
member of the gang, with whom she falls in love, attempts 
to free Arithelli and himself from the clutches of Sobrenski, 
the leader. Arithelli is portrayed with care, and deserves 
the pains the author took in her delineation. The theme 
is full of dramatic scenes, and its interesting possibilities 
are developed into an enthralling story. 


MRS. PRATT OF PARADISE FARM. By Katharine 
Tynan. 6s. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

“Mrs. Pratt, of Paradise Farm, leant across her gate 
and looked up and down the road. She was a big, fair- 
skinned, soft-eyed young woman, with abundant chestnut 
hair. . .’’ Two figures appear in the distance, and she 
hides behind a bush until she thinks they will have passed ; 
however, they do not pass ; creeping cautiously out, Mrs. 
Pratt sees that they have stopped at the gate—a young 


and beautiful girl and a handsome young man—strangers 
to her. They ask if she has lodgings to let. Mrs. Pratt is 
startled, and says she has never thought of letting lodgings, 
and although she would very much like to take these two 
kindly and aristocratic young people as lodgers, she feels 
they cannot know who she is. ‘ Tears formed, large and 
liquid, in her eyes. You can’t want to come and lodge 
here,”’ she said, with a broken-hearted humility. ‘‘ You 
can’t have heard; yet ’twas in all the papers! I’m Mrs. 
Pratt—the Mrs. Pratt—the one that was tried for the 
murder of her husband!’’ The story of Nancy Pratt 
and these two strangers is full of romance and mystery, 
of sunshine and clouds. Itisacharming story, told daintily 
and sympathetically, and contains some excellent char- 
acter studies ; ‘‘ Old Sarah ”’ is a masterpiece. 


DOCTOR WHITTY- ByG.A. Birmingham. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Since Kirriemuir gave Mr. Barrie an original for 
“ Thrums,”” we may fairly doubt if any Scots or Irish 
village has supplied anyone with so much gay material 
as Westport, in County Mayo, has done to Canon Hannay. 
He has given us several novels, and short stories by the 
dozen, all more or less coloured with the grey light and 
April shadows of that little village on the sea edge of 
Connaught. ‘Dr. Whitty” is a compromise between 
the author’s two best fiction veins, being simply a series 
of short stories around one character. He has every- 
thing in common with his counterpart in ‘‘ General Regan,” 
Dr. Lucius O’Grady, but improves on the parallel to the 
extent of getting married at the finish. One slip on the 
author’s part which reveals the haste at which these 
stories were written, is that he has not made up his mind 
as to the Doctor’s Christian name, for he calls him George 
as a rule, but makes him (on p. 53) sign himself with the 
initial ‘‘ E.””. But whether George or Edward, the Doctor 
is a fountain of gaiety, and sprinkles freshness and laughter 
on every page of this droll and jolly book. 


MONTE CARLO. By Mrs. De Vere Stacpoole. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Mrs. de Vere Stacpoole is the novelist born, not the 
novelist made by proximity to a novelist. Her first book 
is good enough to make a reviewer read it from beginning 
to end, and how much that implies will be understood by 
reviewers, for it is remarkable how often a halting and 
amateurish first novel will have workmanlike successors. 
To this new writer the business comes easy. ‘‘ Monte 
Carlo’’ is extremely brisk, interesting, and well! written. 
The hand that gives us the Riviera scenery so deftly and 
delicately may well have a kinship with the hand that 
gave us ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon ”’; that is to say that Mrs. de 
Vere Stacpoole has beautiful words and beautiful colours 
to make us see the land of delight. Her heroine, Julia, 
puzzles one a bit. Howdid her maker view her? To one 
reviewer she seems dull, cold, and not a little vulgar. 
Nothing of the refinement, though it be dull and prosy, of 
the Cathedral Close clings to her garments. She might 
have come from a shop parlour rather. Perhaps that is 
exactly what Mrs. de Vere Stacpoole meant her to be, in 
which case she is a triumph. Jack is just what one often 
finds in the raffish Bohemian life, a simple, boyish person, 
who touches pitch all the time and never is defiled. The 
book goes with a swing; and there are many touches of 
keen observation, with a talent for turning an epigram. 
Monte Carlo’’ is very good, but its successors will be 
better and better. 


THE CHAIN OF OB. By St. Clair Harnett. 6s. (Andrew 
Melrose.) 

Most critics will agree that Mr. St. Clair Harnett’s second 
novel indicates a marked advance in literary power and 
interest. Mr. Harnett still takes the most amazing liberties 
with time and space, and steps as unconcernedly from the 
twentieth century into the twelfth as did “ Alice Through 
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the Looking Glass,’’ but he never fails to remember that he 
has a strong, consistent, and well knit story running through 
his fingers, and, from the point of view of the tired novel 
reader who asks for something bright and vital and fresh 
“The Chain of Ob”’ is really admirable. His hero is the 
one who is marked with “‘ the devil’s bracelet.’’ It extends 
right round the left forearm just below the elbow in an 
unbroken chain, and by old sorcerers is reputed to derive its 
power from a passage in the Book of Samuel—that which 
relates when Saul would seek the Witch of Endor, his 
servants were told to find a woman who was mistress of an 
Ob. At all events, those who own this token are reputed 
wondrous tender to influences from worlds unseen and 
ghostly visitors, and so when Tony goes with his friend to 
take possession of the haunted and mysterious Girdlestone 
House, all manner of weird and uncanny things happen. 
The figures in the moth-eaten tapestry come to life, and the 
hero finds he is in plain prosaic Devon in the daytime and 
at night a leading figure in some of the thrilling tragedies 
of passion and ambition that were enacted in England 


centuries ago. The effect is extraordinarily penetrating 
and vivid. 


DAISY DARLEY. By W.P. Ryan. 6s. (Dent.) 


You cannot exhaust the fascination of Fleet Street. 
Never was street so thickly populated with arresting 
personalities. Put Fleet Street, the human side of Fleet 
Street, into a chapter of your novel, and you will be sure 
of at least one living chapter. Mr. W. P. Ryan has done 
more than this; his new novel is leavened throughout 
by a realistic “inside ’’ description of the running of a 
great evening newspaper. Indeed, so intimately and con- 
vincingly does the author sketch the staff of the ‘‘ Gleam,” 
that even the sweet and airy heroine who gives her name 
to the story loses colour and vitality by comparison. Sub- 
editors and reporters live vividly in these pages, and tower- 
ing above these smaller fry looms the massive figure of 
Theobald Cunningham, the great journalist who edits the 
Gleam and weeps in print over the sorrows of Sad Humanity. 
‘His momentous, world-weary, yet prophetic ‘I’ spoke 
for all mankind. It appealed to the imagination like a 
star through the mist—ruthful, portentous, suggestive 
of diviner verities. His world took his most trivial con- 
fidences as something touching and sacred; even to his 
indigestion and insomnia, of which he often wrote, he gave 
a large human dignity, a sense of the Universal Ordeal.” 
The story opens with the advent to the staff of the Gleam 
of Arthur Clandillon, an able young writer with large- 
hearted ideals and mystical leanings. ‘‘ This office,”’ 
the chief tells him, among many other wise reflections, 
“like every other office is run and ruled by invisible women.” 
In Arthur’s case the invisible woman, to whom his soul 
speaks in all his writings, is not, as one might suppose, 
the woman he is engaged to marry, but Daisy Darley, 
a distant relative of his. For—and here is Arthur’s problem 
—side by side with his increasing affection for Daisy Darley, 
the conviction is growing upon him that he has outgrown 
the “ self ’’ which took the false step of becoming engaged 
to Alice Considine, a hot-blooded, vigorous girl, whose views 
on religion and life in general are cramped and narrow 
compared with his own. The love tangle which forms the 
plot is, however, quite secondary to the clever character 
studies in the novel, which is distinguished throughout 
by an exceptional depth and brilliancy of thought and 
expression. 


LOT BARROW. By Viola Meynell. 6s. (Martin Secker.) 


“Lot Barrow” affords yet another proof that the one 
sex never understands the other. The female characters 
are excellent ; particularly that of Lot herself, the servant 
girl. Her first adventure terminates disastrously, far more 
disastrously for her lover than for herself. And it is all 
her doing. Yet her compassion is not for him, but for 
herself. This is absolutely typical of rather low intelli- 
gences cursed with vanity. But a second sorrow, a great 
blow to her vanity, has a refining influence on her, She 


emerges a humble woman, prepared to breast the blows 
of circumstances, to take the evil with the good. Sucha 
development is natural, and it is most naturally told. 
Mrs. Child, her mistress, is another clever portrait, though 
a profile rather than a full face. A woman with unusual 
burdens to bear, who manages to put a brave face, even 
a merry face, on it for her husband’s sake, for her lodger’s 
sake, but no further. That is the extent of her endurance. 
Beyond that she is waspish and nagging. A marvellous 
transcript from life. But the men! The hyper-sensitive 
lover of Lot, an extraordinarily thin-skinned village swain, 
reduced to a bottomless abyss of despair by a moment’s 
disappointment. Her second lover, a young, healthy, hard- 
working farmer, who year after year poisons his own life 
and the lives of his parents because his cries for the moon 
are shown to be impracticable. It is not thus that we 
conceive of the rustic mind. And thirdly, the exquisite 
prig, cultivating quite honestly what he imagines to be a 
platonic friendship with Lot, inculcating quite seriously 
the duty of callousness in the face of the deepest sorrows. 
He is impossible, inhuman. And what there is of humanity 
in this precious hero bears an unpleasant likeness to the 
villain of Mr. Hardy’s ‘“‘ Woodlanders.”’ But Lot, with 
her splendid physique, her Atalanta-like power of running, 
might well be admitted to that society. Mr. Hardy has 
drawn no more living human girl. 


THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE. A Tropical Comedy. By 
Peter Blundell. 6s. (John Lane.) 

Harold Blee, the hero of this extravaganza, is a young 
Eurasian, a purely delightful specimen of a Malay com- 
petition-wallah on a comparatively humble scale. Of his 
antecedents we are not permitted to more than guess. 
From a condition of primitive childhood, in which he runs 
about in a state of nature, Fate removes him to a mission 
school, whence he is drafted to the service of the govern- 
ment in Jallagar, and becomes a kind of god-in-the-car in a 
feud between the Commandant’s lady and the wife of the 
agent of the great Bung Steamship Company—Command- 
ant and Agent being (through their respective wives) 
rivals for the social ascendancy of Jallagar—and of a very 
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charming love affair between two of their young relatives. 
The author has studied types in the Far East with a keen 
eye to character, and the result in the volume before us is 
entertaining to a degree. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By St. J. Lucas. 6s. 
(Blackwood.) 

To pick up a book by Mr. St. J. Lucas is to be sure of 
reading something of distinction. His style is easy and 
scholarly, and he has gifts of pathos and of humour such 
as few other writers possess. The story from which this 
collection takes its title is one of the best things of its kind 
that Mr. Lucas has yet done. The heroine is an English 
governess who has fallen in love with a man who proposed 
to her on the spur of the moment, and who realised almost 
immediately afterwards that he was not in love with her. 
The man took up an appointment at Trieste and made 
half-hearted attempts to break off the match; but, being 
of a weak, vacillating character, has allowed the girl to 
throw up her post and come to meet him in Venice, where 
for some time he has not the courage to go and meet her. 
She, poor soul, has spent all her money on flaunting clothes 
in Paris, and is in extremity when at last he appears, and 
in a short time becomes so disgusted with her that he leaves 
her. A “thin” enough plot, it may be said, but Mr. 
Lucas handles it in the most masterly fashion, and when 
we see, as we do, that beneath all her external tawdriness 
and artificiality there is a genuine passion burning in her, 
we feel the righteous indignation that we ought to do 
towards the vapid, yet really kindly, man who deserts her. 
Of the other stories “‘ The Brandon Leonardo ”’ is far the 
best. A tale that hangs upon some picture is a favourite 
exercise with Mr. Lucas, but in this story he has conjured 
up a particular “‘ atmosphere ”’ which is one of his happiest 
achievements, and the whole episode is treated with a 
delicacy and deftness of touch that leave nothing to be 
desired. 


A MARRIAGE OF INCONVENIENCE. By Thomas Cobb. 
6s. (Mills & Boon.) 


The main theme of Mr. Thomas Cobb’s new novel deals 
with the life of the heroine Nina Halliday, who is appar- 
ently (the author does not make her parentage clear) the 
illegitimate daughter of a wealthy old roué, Campion by 
name. Mr. Cobb is a bold man, he is not easily perturbed 
or daunted by social difficulties, and he places his heroine 
in a position which is one of great embarrassment, even 
after her marriage with a quite desirable and fairly interest- 
ing hero. Vernon Harford is a good, sound character, noth- 
ing very much out of the way, but what in slang phrase has 
become known as a “ white’’ man. He makes up his 
mind that Nina is the woman for him, and the “ nosey ”’ 
propensities of his undesirable aunt, Mrs. Flemmerton, and 
the pressure brought to bear upon him by his sister, Mrs. 
Grahame-Marsack, who is quite a fashionable woman in 
her way, prove insufficient to alienate him from his choice. 
Had he abandoned Nina we cannot but think that Harford 
would have sunk to a low position in the average novel 
reader's esteem. Nina herself is just an extremely nice 
girl—with no apparent kinks in her nature arising from 
her unfortunate birth—with a fine figure, and remarkable 
eyes, of which she makes good use. Vernon is an adept at 
evading the leading questions of his sister, and some of the 
most amusing passages in the book are concerned with the 
exercise of this useful accomplishment. Euphemia Flem- 
merton, a rather attractive girl of eighteen, is a well-drawn 
character. Mrs. Flemmerton has all the objectionable 
characteristics of that too common type, the person who 
concentrates a large amount of energy in poking her nose 
into other people’s business. A good and amusing story. 


ISRAEL KALISCH. By W.L. George. 6s. (Constable.) 


There has been a definite ‘‘ purpose ’”’ in each of the two 
earlier novels which Mr. George has written, but neither 
in “ A Bed of Roses” nor in “ The City of Light ” was the 


essential motif so insistently obtrusive as it is in this study 
of the life and death of an intellectual Anarchist. From 
its very nature the story is one of sordid life on the 
Continent, in New York, and in London, but the sordidness 
is merely that of the material circumstances in which the 
characters live, and the tale is saved from _ being 
“unpleasant ”’ (in the Shavian sense of the term), by the 
subsidiary love-affairs of several of the characters, and, in 
particular, by the devoted passion of Karsavina for the 
hero, Israel Kalisch. The conception of Israel Kalisch 
is first-rate. While he is thoroughly sympathetic with 
his hero, Mr. George is not unduly carried away by his 
creation, and he uses Kalisch very skilfully as a foil to other 
of his fellow Anarchists. The book, indeed, is extremely 
clever. Mr. George has the gift of being able to put a 
political sermon, or rather a political debate, into the form 
of fiction without either destroying the value of his real 
thesis or obtruding the teacher too much upon the story- 
teller, and so long as he retains this power he will be read 
with interest by people to whom most of the views held 
by his characters are utterly obnoxious. 


PHYLLIDA FLOUTS ME. By Mary L. Pendered. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


Phyllida Woodruff is a very charming young lady who 
lives in a sleepy little village, reading poetry and dreaming 
of a haloed ideal lover; she has found John Martin, a 
neighbouring farmer, too matter-of-fact, too commonplace, 
and has consequently refused to have anything to do with 
him. John’s sister, knowing the sterling worth of her 
brother, resents that his love should be treated flippantly 
by a silly, sentimental girl, and determines to be avenged 
and at the same time to teach her a lesson. So she makes 
herself up as the sort of man she thinks will appeal to 
Phyllida’s heart, and getting John off to London for a 
time, she takes advantage of his absence and tries to win 
the affection of Phyllida, who has never seen her before, 
and has no suspicion of her disguise. The result is she 
experiences the most amazing ten days of her life, and 
ends her adventure by falling in love with the squire of 
the village and, after her disguise is seen through, getting 
engaged to him. It is a fresh, amusing story, told brightly 
and vivaciously, with many humorous touches. Phyllida’s 
natural disappointment in her ideal man with his exagger- 
ated passions and his flow of empty words, her realisation 
that life is something more than poetry after all, and the 
sudden silhouetting of John’s strength and virtue against 
the weaknesses of the bogus lover, help one to draw the 
satisfactory conclusion that the best things in life are not 
the things we have not, but those we already possess. 


THE LITTLE GREY SHOE. By Percy James Brebner. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


For a good, stirring tale of romance and adventure, one 
cannot ask for a better novel than Mr. Percy James 
Brebner’s latest, ‘‘ The Little Grey Shoe.’’ The hero is a 
man named Heleston, an officer in the Guard of King 
Philip of Saxe-Oldenburg, who thinks he has left the happi- 
est portion of his life behind him in England, and suddenly 
finds he is mistaken when he chivalrously assists a Princess 
passing as a maid of honour, and for the nonce disguised 
as a serving maid, to escape from the blatant attentions of 
some German soldiers. This slight action—the opening 
of a gate he had no right to open—brings him into disgrace 
with the king; but he is the one man who stands loyally 
by the king when a rebellion rises and Count Christian 
claims the throne. It is at the beginning of the fight that 
Heleston picks up the Jittle grey shoe which belongs to his 
lady, and which saves his life; it is for the sake of the 
owner of the shoe he chooses to live and serve Count Chris- 
tian, rather than be hanged as a traitor; and it is the lady 
herself who rescues him at the end when he is awaiting 
certain death. The plot is ingeniously constructed ; the 
story has a delightful love interest and simply bristles with 
incident and surprises from start to finish. 
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THE CATFISH. By Charles Marriott. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The catfish, it appears, ‘‘ is the demon of the deep, and 
keeps things lively,”’ and if Mary Festing does not deserve 
to be called a demon she certainly possesses those attributes 
which enable her to prevent matters from becoming torpid. 
And yet Mary is, as it were, a temperament rather than 
a vivid personality. Her influence upon George Tracy is 
always somewhat enigmatic, and that curious character, 
himself an odd compound of the romantic and of the prac- 
tical, is probably moved sub-consciously by the soundest 
eugenic promptings when he turns from Mary, whom he 
has loved almost in a resentful manner, and marries the 
somewhat ordinary and healthy Lesbia Garnett. George 
Tracy is by far the most prominent figure in the story, 
and his gradual development from a predominantly roman- 
tic boy into the successful but always intellectual and 
artistic head of ‘‘ Tracy’s”’ is worked out with that skill 
and neatness by which Mr. Marriott’s novels are generally 
characterised. The days of Tracy’s early childhood and 
of his school career are especially well described, and the 
same criticism applies also to the character of his friend, 
Miles Darragh, which is not, unfortunately, elaborated as 
much as could have been wished. However, the elusive- 
ness of the whole story is, in great part, its main charm, 
and it is clear that in Mr. Marriott we have a novelist of 
considerable sympathetic insight and delicate imagination 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMAN, By W. E. 
Norris. 6s. (Constable.) 

This is an excellent specimen of the novel to which Mr. 
Norris has made us grow accustomed—quiet, thoughtful, 
well bred and refined, skimming lightly over the surface 
of life yet etching people and scenes deep enough for us to 
recognise their fidelity and to remember their truth. The 
keynote to this new story is found, perhaps, in the fact that 
Mr. Norris has, for any reason, discovered the time has 
arrived when he must paint a socialist. Other writers, no 
doubt, would give ‘“‘ The Right Honourable Gentleman ”’ 
an aggressive beard, a check suit, a bowler hat, and a red 
tie. This is not, and never could be, the Norris method. 
The Socialist in his story figures in the first chapter as 
““The Unsociable Socialist’ and is quite a respectable 
personage, for his creator is at some pains to explain that 
“the Right Honourable Arnold Calthrop, President of the 
Local Government Board, did not like being stared at. He 
thought people who stared at him impertinent—a view not 
very easy, it must be confessed, to reconcile with the prin- 
ciples which he professed, yet comprehensible enough by 
those who had sufficient insight to divine the mental attitude 
which must needs accompany such a physique as his.” 
Later we learn that ‘“‘ for many generations the Calthrops 
of Monkshill had been great: territorial personages, exercis- 
ing a benevolent quasi-feudal rule over a large tract of 
country, practising a lavish hospitality, upholding Tory 
traditions, and occasionally filling high offices of State, 
though always declining ennoblement.”” Any doubt we 
therefore felt as to the suitability of “‘ The Right Honourable 
Gentleman ” to be a Norris hero is quite set at rest, and 
from this point onward we read this account of his flirtation 
with the impeccable Mrs. Newmarch with suitably chastened 
regret. 


AUNT OLIVE IN BOHEMIA. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

Into whatever life ‘‘ Aunt Olive ’’ intrudes, she is sure 
to bring the charm of her sunny, old-fashioned personality. 
The story of how Miss Olive Mason takes a studio in Chel- 
sea after a long life of dull self-repression in the country, 
and how she befriends six artists is infectiously entertain- 
ing, and deserves to be popular. We thought nothing 
could be added to the charm of the theme, till the girl- 
child Pippa appeared, a spritely elf who talks in broken 
English and has a captivating individuality of her own. 
In a novel set in an artistic mil‘eu, it is impossible to avoid 
thinking of ‘‘ Trilby’’ ; but the author has her own story 
to tell, and she owes little or nothing to George Du Maurier. 


By Leslie Moore. 6s. 
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Mr, Charles Marriott. 


Fortunately for all who come under “ Aunt Olive’s ” sway, 
she enjoys an income of five thousand a year. When the 
six artists succumb to this delightful old lady, she begins 
to play the part of kindly fate. Jasper Merton and his 
wife, and the Duchessa di Corleone and Paul Treherne 
then find their troubles vanish in a miraculous way. Only 
the solution supplied to the difficulties surrounding Pippa’s 
parentage reads like a bit of special pleading, provided for 
the sake of a pleasant ending. The style is discursive, 
and the construction somewhat loose, but the novel is one 
for which to be grateful. 


AN AFFAIR OF STATE. By J.C. Snaith. 6s. (Methuen.) 


It would be interesting to know how the central idea of 
this remarkable book first took shape in the author’s mind. 
Even so tragic a thing as a social revolution has its humorous 
side. Carlyle found humour in the Terror? Was it in 
the spirit of this grim humour that Mr. Snaith first put 
pento paper? There is a bizarrerie in his opening chapters, 
an intellectual levity, that breaks out at intervals later, 
which would seem to support this theory. But as the story 
progresses one feels that it is gripping the writer with a 
force that makes him serious in spite of himself. The book 
is so clever, so good in the main, that many if not most 
of its readers will wish that Mr. Snaith had been inspired 
throughout with a really vital purpose. The volume is 
full of daring contemporary portraiture, touched here and 
there, Whistler-like, with a kind of mocking cynicism. 
Probabilities are treated with no respectful hand. The 
relations of the principal personages are Gilbertian. James 
Draper, son of the people but gentleman by nature, an 
idealist, another Oliver Cromwell come to judgment, who 
speaks with the passion of a Burke and the silver tongue 
of a John Bright and a like religious devotion, is married 
to a daughter of the aristocracy of birth. His chief friend 
and confidant, his disinterested Egeria, is the Duchess of 
Rockingham. Draper is loyal to his King, devoted to his 
country, an idol of “‘ the North,”’ but he is convinced, never- 
theless, that, in order that it may go forward, Democracy 
must be first put back, and saved from the emotional dis- 
honesty of the Cockney agitator-journalist, Mr. George John 
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* Galloway. The portraits of Draper and the Duchess are 


wildly imaginative, but they are finely drawn for all that, 
actual in a world of their own. As the narrative 
draws to a close, the social and political chaos becomes a 
mere background for the contest between James Draper, 
his wife the Lady Aline, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Rockingham, in which contest the ex-Premier Solomon 
Grundy and a certain Lord Peveril play a subsidiary part. 
There is, perhaps, a suspicion of melodrama in the tragedy 
of the Duke’s death, but of how many public men 
may it not be said that ‘‘ one never know’s one’s Rocking- 
ham”? Mr. Snaith has a nice sense of character, a crisp, 
telling style, and his dialogue has point and appropriateness. 


WHITE MOTLEY. By Max Pemberton. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Among a party of happy holiday-makers who are enjoy- 
ing the winter sports amid the glistening snow and the clear, 
hard sunshine of Switzerland, there arrives a gentle, sym- 
pathetic little woman, known as the “ little widow.’”’ We 
have already learned of a sorrow that has shadowed her 
life, and we guess that she has come to Andana wishing to 
hide herself from the world. But she has come, too, to play 
a principal part in a tragedy that takes place in the white 
silence of the Alps, and to win incidentally the love of a 
good man, who, at the critical hour does all within his power 
to save her name from disgrace. One expects from the pen 
of Mr. Max Pemberton a plot that is thoroughly exciting, 
a story that is well written and full of incident, and in this 
case, at least, none will be disappointed. He has caught 
the true care-free atmosphere that lingers round the snow- 
clad peaks during the winter holiday months, and has 
used it for striking a vivid contrast to the dark doubt and 
grief that is assailing the “‘ little widow ”’ while she sends 
out her warm sympathy to all those who come in contact 
with her. The other characters staying at the hotel 
afford plenty of scope for amusement,—the irrepressible 
Bess Bethune, a precocious child of thirteen ; two impres- 
sionable young men, who turn to the “ little widow ”’ for 
advice and help out of a love tangle; and many another 
who has part in the panoramic background to the “ little 
widow’s ”’ sufferings and joy. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


MY FRIEND’S BOOK. By Anatole France. Translated by 
J. Lewis May. 6s. (John Lane.) 

““My Friend’s Book” is not one of Anatole France’s 
most interesting or important works, but that it possesses 
distinction and charm goes without saying. It is in main 
the recollections of a man about his childhood and upbring- 
ing. The life of a small Parisian of the nineteenth century 
is shown us with that delicacy of touch and emotion, with 
that kind of faint hint of gentle irony, for which Anatole 
France is so famous. There is little plot in the story — 
in fact, there is no plot at all in one sense. The tale just 
winds along through the remembered episodes of youth, 
here bright with the curious, precise details of memory, 
there hazy with the usual lapses of recollection. The 
psychology of children has a singular attraction for Anatole 
France. Probably it is that his own memories are peculiarly 
vivid and that all his books on childhood are to a large 
extent sheer autobiography. The exquisite and cunning 
ease of his style is an almost perfect medium for so simple 
a story as this. A child might read ‘“‘ My Friend’s Book ” 
with delight—a delight that would be shared by the most 
cultured people. There is always in Anatole France an 
ironic reserve which is very piquant. You never quite 


know whether his tongue is not in his cheek. One need 


only read the long conversation at the end of this book 
between Octave, Laure, and Raymond upon the subject of 
fairy tales to be conscious of the feeling. That vague 
suggestion of a mocking smile that hovers over all his work 
gives it a rare flavour that is all its own, gives it a subtle 
and almost indefinable personality. You might as well 
try to explain why it is that certain rooms affect one so 


queerly, or certain scents, or certain silences even. And 
what makes Anatole France especially fascinating is the 
fact that his mockery is so kindly that you never quite 
know whether it is mockery. It is as elusive as a name 
that is on one’s lips but ‘will not shape itself into a word. 
This translation appears to be competently made, but, 
of course, any translation of a French stylist loses some 
precious essence which simply cannot survive in an alien 
tongue. That is a sad but undeniable truth. 


OUR VILLAGE HOMES. By Hugh Aronson. 2s 6d. net. 
(Murby.) 

As Lord Henry Bentinck says in a brief preface to this 
little handbook, Mr. Aronson’s writing is here and there 
tinged with party feeling, and we regret this fact the more 
that in many respects Mr. Aronson shows himself to be 
a careful and sober observer of the condition of rural 
England to-day. He is not so dithyrambic in his denuncia- 
tions as Mr. F. E. Green, but at the same time he hits 
hard, and he has a great deal of strong criticism to offer 
upon the action and the inaction in recent years of the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Aronson estimates very 
fairly, as it seems to us, the respective merits of the Bill 
introduced by Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen and of that 
prepared by the Rural League, and it is clear that he does 
not expect salvation to be achieved by the passage of 
either of these two projected measures. Like many other 
students of the same problem, Mr. Aronson looks to what 
has been accomplished in Ireland recently as the most 
hopeful example of what can be done, and he argues that 
the same remedy, if applied in England, would meet with 
not dissimilar results. The Irish system, he says, should | 
be applied until the wages of agricultural labour can be | 
raised, after which the system of State grants should be j 
withdrawn; and he goes on to suggest that this rise in 
wages should be effected, not by the passage of a Minimum 
Wage Act, but by giving to each labourer a piece of land 
of his own to till, and time in which to till it. In advo- 
cating this course Mr. Aronson is almost certainly on the 
right lines. 


SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE. By George Kitchin. ros. 6d. net. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

In any history of the early days of journalism L’Estrange 
must needs bulk largely; it was a good thought to give 
him a book to himself, and Mr. Kitchin has written a full 
biography of him that is at once painstakingly accurate 
and alive with interest. L’Estrange was a Royalist 
pamphleteer ; he was imprisoned in Newgate after the 
Parliament triumph, but escaped. The Restoration gave 
him opportunities of avenging himself on his enemies and 
mending his own fortunes, and he was not slow to profit 
by them. He was active in bringing authors and pub- 
lishers of seditious books to punishment, and presently 
the office of ‘‘ Surveyor of the Press’’ was created for 
him, and he obtained a monopoly of the printing and 
publishing of news and advertisements. His three first 
newspapers, The Intelligencer, The News, and the City 
Mercury were ably conducted, but the journalistic rivals 
he had supplanted or suppressed fiercely resented his 
possession of such exclusive privileges, and before long 
they were curtailed. Other papers came into existence 
under other editors, but until the Revolution he remained 
one of the most powerful and influential of the Royalist 
journalists and pamphleteers, and also one of the most 
unscrupulous. He was coarser and more abusive than 
Defoe became later on the other side; he was scurrilous 
and slanderous to a degree, though whilst he had the 
power he gagged and persecuted his brother-journalists 
without mercy. But there is more than a touch of romance 
about his record ; he was a strong and interesting person- 
ality, and remains for ever a significant figure in the history 
of journalism, to which history Mr. Kitchin has made a 
very welcome and valuable contribution. . There are 
several illustrations in facsimile and from old prints, and 
a good reproduction of Kneller’s portrait of L’Estrange. 
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